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TO THE MEMBEES OF THE ROYAL AEOH^OLOGIOAL 

SOCIETY. 

Gentlemen, 

In requesting permission to dedicate to your 
learned body the present little treatise, my reason is 
that to you it is chiefly indebted for its existence. 

In the autumn of the year a.d. 1866 the annual 
meeting of your Society was held at Leeds, and several 
of your members did me the honour of pajong a visit to 
the parish of Adel. The far-famed little Norman church 
of this parish was no doubt the chief attraction; and 
whilst examining its features, and expatiating on its 
antiquity, one or two learned gentlemen pointed out to 
me a curious stone^ remarkably incised or sculptured, 
jutting out from the north-west comer of the founda- 
tions of the church, and requested me to procure them 
drawings or casts of the same. This I readily promised 
to do; and on examining the stone in question, I found it 
loose enough to be extracted from its position, and it is 
now deposited in the church vestry. 
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It turned out to be a very curious remnant of anti- 
quity, a description of which, in addition to that detailed 
I the hnndred and fifth number of the " Axch«ological 
Journal," is given in the ensuing pages. 

This circumstance led me to explore to a &rther 
extent the stones composing the foundation of Adel 
Church, and I found several others of a similar cha- 
racter, hereafter described, now also deposited in the 
church vestry. Doubtless there are many more such 
amidst the foundations of the church ; and when the day 
arrives that the beautifiil little jedifice shall be properly 
repaired and restored to ite pristine condition, oJv 
similar relics of the past will doubtless be discovered. 

The investigation of the character of these stones led 
me into the fescinating pursuit of arch»ological inquiry. 
I have endeavoured, I may say as a duty, to study and 
describe the ancient features of this parish and locality ; 
and if 1 have succeeded in throwing out only a few 
hints, which shall induce others, more able than myself, 
to grapple with the work, I shall feel with pleasure that 
the labour I have bestowed on the following pages has 
been turned to good account. In the hope that this 
may be the case, 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, 

Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient humble servant, 

HENRY TRAIL SIMPSON. 



PREFACE. 



I INVITE the reader's attention to the fact that the fol- 
lowing Treatise is described as an attempt To dogmatise 
on problems of archaeology were dangerous and pre- 
sumptuous, and I pretend to no skill in such matters. 
Conjecture in such cases is indeed both expedient and 
lawful ; but if we would build a structure of any worth 
it must be founded on facts. 

It is merely my endeavour in the following pages to 
lay before the reader such matters of antiquarian interest 
as circumstances have brought in particular before my 
own notice. It seems to me that it would be culpable to 
neglect drawing attention to such subjects, as perhaps, 
from circumstances peculiar to my position in the parish 
of Adel, have presented themselves to my mind only, 
but in which nevertheless lovers of antiquity must be 
interested. Such researches in fikjt, be it remembered, 
constitute no ignoble part of the history of man. I 

commit, therefore, my ideas to the scrutniy of others, 

b 
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in the hope that their amusement, no less than their 
edification, may be promoted by the humble lucubration 
of their obedient servant, 

The Author. 



POSTSCRIPTUM. 

The hand that wrote the foregoing Preface, and the 
pages that make up the book itself, is now a dead hand, 
its pulses stilled, and its work ever past. For eighteen 
long years untiringly and lovingly it had toiled on and 
laboured on at these archives in obedience to the gentle 
will that prompted it ; and it seems to us short-sighted 
ones a sad terminus of labour, when the zealous workman 
is removed just too soon to see the fruit of that labour. 
His Master called him from the labour that perisheth 
to the rest that remaineth. 

The reader will not often need, it is hoped, to exercise 
the De mortuis canon of criticism upon the archives that 
follow; they are patiently, skilfully, and laboriously 
written and compiled. But it is well to read the kindly 
words of one not long gone from our midst by the sub- 
dued Ught which should surround aU 8uch legacies of 
honest and conscientious work. 
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ARCHJIOLOGIA ADELENSIS. 



PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NAME AND TOPOQRAPHY OF ABEL. 

Mr. Wright says, in his " Lecture on the Early History 
of Leeds" : — "The science of history is perhaps the 
highest of all the sciences, inasmuch as its object is to 
make us acquainted with man in the exercise of his 
most divine faculties, whether for good or for evil; with 
the progress of his mental culture ; in a word, with the 
development of his destiny. It prepares him for the 
future by the knowledge of the past. Moreover, man 
seems to have a natural tendency to the study of history ; 
he seeks with eagerness to trace the revolutions of 
peoples and kingdoms which are known to him; he is 
anxious to become acquainted with the history of his 
own country; and, to restrict still more the field of 
inquiry, who is there who is not curious to learn some- 
thing of those who have inhabited in former times the 
place in which he was bom, or in which he lives, and of 
the events in which they were engaged? " 

1 



2 ABOHJ^LOGIA ADELENSIS. 

Most true. Let us add, as a corollary, that whatever 
tends to assist us in this pursuit must be of high interest 
and importance ; and if we can make the stones speak 
out, and the rocks declare unto us the nature of those 
records to which they bear testimony, is it not a duty, 
as well as a delightful study, to endeavour to decipher 
what they declare, and to investigate their meaning? 
Whatever tends to elucidate the history of mankind, 
and to promote our knowledge of the habits of former 
ages, and the religious, moral, and political character of 
the races gone before us, must not only be highly in- 
structive to ourselves, but will be found to constitute 
the discharge on our part of a great duty towards those 
who shall come after us, showing them that " Wisdom 
is justified of her children." I contend, therefore, that 
the pursuits of science, be they in the hands of the 
antiquary, or the geologist, the chemist, or the moral 
philosopher, are of the highest importance, and how- 
ever feeble may be the eflForts of any humble individual 
to set them forth, those efforts may yet be found a 
linlr in that mighty and mysterious chain which unites 
man with God. The records of the past, when we can 
attain unto them, be it remembered, constitute the 
history of man. History is the guide to knowledge; 
knowledge is the guide to truth. 

Though the present glory of the parish of Adel is its 
beautiful little church, a remarkably fine specimen of 
the Norman period, yet it contains other objects of 
peculiar importance, interesting alike to the antiquary 
and the theologian, and worthy of being recorded. 

We naturally recur, in the first instance, to the ety- 
mology of the word Add^ and here we must remember 
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that very many of the names of towns and localities in 
Britain, as elsewhere, originate in roots of languages of 
very ancient date. Aryan or Semitic roots have been 
grafted successively on Keltic, Greek, Roman, and 
other Aryan, or on Turanian terminations which have 
become modernised with the advance of time and 
change of climate, though still testifying to their ori- 
ginal parentage. Thus I conceive it to be with 
the word Add. Not long ago the word was spelt 
Addle^ which appellation was exchanged for the 
more polite word Adel^ the same as the Saxon Eihel^ 
signifying "noble," a term not indeed inapplicable to a 
locality abounding with such interesting memorials of 
the past as here exist. Previously, however, the parish 
bore the name of AdhiU^ although Dr, Whittaker's sug- 
gestion that the name, implying the " Hill of Ada," was 
first assigned to it in honour of one Ada, the first Saxon 
colonist of the place, is purely imaginative. That the 
place or locality bore the name of Ada, or some similar 
word, long before the Saxons visited England, is indeed 
highly probable, and will, I think, meet with corrobora- 
tion in the following pages. 

In the " Liber Regis," according to Dr. Whittaker, 
the word Adelocum or Aggelocum^ the " place of Ade," 
occurs without further information ; but Adel is unques- 
tionably not Agelocwni^ which, by the consent of all 
antiquaries, is fixed at Littleborough Ferry on the 
Trent. 

In the neighbourhood of Adel is the parish of Idle. 
The family of the " Idles " is a Saxon, or Dano- Saxon 
family, so called from Othel, Othal, Othla, nobUis generosuSy 
or Athal, which in old Danish is nobilisj the same word 
throughout. I conceive it to be a local name de Idle^ 

1 ♦ 
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from the village so called, and Idle to be so named 
quasi " Ide Hill/' the Hill of Ide, a personal appellative. 

Here we have a resemblance to the word Adel^ but 
the Dano- Saxon was doubtless derived from the Teu- 
tonic Ada^ "a goddess," or "Adan Hill/' where the 
goddess Adan might have been worshipped.* 

In "Doomsday Book" and other records of the 
Norman period we meet with the assignment of lands 
in the parish of Adele to certain parties, and the sub- 
sequent transfer of them to the monks of the Holy 
Trinity at York. 

As the locality now constituting the parish of Adel 
was in part formerly a Roman settlement, with its en- 
campment and buildings, now to be seen adjoining Adel 
Mill, and described by them as Burgdurum^ or Burgo- 
dunum^ this will account for the omission of the name 
of Adel in the Roman journals and itineraries; but 
that Adel was a place of distinction in their day, they 
have left with us sufficient testimony. 

That the name of Adel was given to the parish in 
honour of Adela, one of the daughters of the Conqueror, 
married to Stephen, Earl of Blois, and mother of King 
Stephen, seems also a groundless supposition. There 
is no record of such a fact, and though King Stephen 
visited Leeds, and our little Norman church was evi- 
dently built during his reign, yet a memorial to his 
mother in such an isolated position as Adel then was. 



* At Adel, neax Leeds, on what was then a wild moor, there was 
discovered in the year 1702, the outline of a Boman camp, with 
many fragments of urns, and a sepulchral inscription with figures 
supposed to represent the DesB Matres. — " Yorkshire Past and 
Present," bj Thomas Barnes, M.P. 
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would not seem probable. Moreover, historical records 
testify that our present little church was rebuilt by the 
monks of the Holy Trinity aforesaid, to whom the 
parish of Adel then belonged. 

If then we start from the comparatively modem name 
of AdhiU^ " the hill, or place of Ade, or Ada,'' signi- 
fying, perhaps, not so much an elevated spot as a dis- 
tinct locality assignable to a particular purpose or to a 
certain person, — ^we naturally inquire who this person 
or what this purpose was. 

JKff, hugd^ from the Saxon Jielen^ " to conceal,'' or 
form into small elevations, constitutes one of the common 
Saxon duplications of Celtic names in topographical 
nomenclature; and in the Eastern dialects the prefix 
Ad denotes "power" or "greatness," instances of 
which are to be found multiplied in Holy Scripture, 
and thus became used in terms and names connected 
with Divine worship. Thus we have Adad^ a chief 
goddess of the Assj^rians ; Adan^ a chief goddess of the 
Phoenicians; and many other similar names derived 
from the Hebrew Adonai^ the title of the Supreme 
Being. This suggests the idea that the worship of the 
heathen goddess Adan may have found votaries in days 
of yore even in the present parish of Adel, and this 
idea wiU perhaps \Z scrutiny. Have we any tes- 
timony to such a &ct? In the meantime let us re- 
member that the PhoBnicians of old traded with Britain. 
Their trade consisted not merely in the metals of Corn- 
wall and the south, but also in fars and skins of animals 
abounding more in the north, and the forests of York- 
shire might have furnished them with these materials. 

" Either directly from Sidon, or from her great Western 
colony beyond the pillars of Hercules, the Phoenicians 
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traded with the British Islands. When Tyre yielded to 
the supremacy of Babylon, and Carthage succeeded to 
her maritime power, the sea-ports of Tartessus still 
commanded the commerce of the Atlantic; and thus 
Britain continued to partake of the influences of Asiatic 
and African civilisation, and to be retained by singularly 
direct means in contact with the ancient centres of 
population, arts, and religion. 

" By such means the rites of Eastern Paganism may 
have been transplanted directly to the megalithic temples 
of the Cassiterides, and the mysteries of Druidical worship 
remodelled, one thousand years before they became 
known to the Romans, by whom they were eradicated. 
Under the system of commercial colonisation carried 
out by the Phoenicians, they may have planted trading 
ports, the centres of a mixed population, in the British 
Isles."* 

"The Phoenicians traded to Britain for its furs as 
well as metals, and for those the products of a wider 
district than the tin country would be required. The 
Caledonian hunter, we may presume, learned to hoard 
up skins won in the chase, to barter them for the 
coveted sword and spear of bronze, and thus the first 
elements of civilisation would precede the direct know- 
ledge of the metallurgic arts."t 

" After spreading throughout Asia, this form of wor- 
ship (i.e. Pagan) is believed to have been introduced 
into this country by the Phoenicians, and existed under 
one designation and another until the establishment of 
the Roman power," &c. &c.J 

• D. Wilson, " Prehifltoric Annals of Scotland," p. 304. 

t JW^-, p. 336. 

X '* Historical Notices of Ilklej, Ac." hj Jamei Wardell. 
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With regard to the word Adan^ or Aidan, the follow- 
ing extract from Ledwick's " Antiquities of Ireland," 
may be worth transcribing: — "In 635 a.d., Oswald, 
Prince of Northumberland, who had received baptism 
among the Irish, and was no admirer of Eoman iimova- 
tions, sent to Henry for a Culdee bishop. He took no 
notice of Paulinas, the ancient Prelate of York, but 
Aidan, an Irishman, a Culdee* of Henry, was conse- 
crated and sent." 

The king, says Bede, gave him the Isle of Lindisfem, 
on the coast of Northumberland, for his episcopal see. 
Aidan died in a.d. 651. To the apostolic labours of 
the Culdean missionaries were the Northern English 
indebted for their conversion. t The monks of Henry 
were independent of Eome till a.d. 717. The Anglo- 
Saxons accepted the Roman office, but the British and 
Irish retained their primitive forms. J 

I do not know that Bishop Aidan had anything to do 
with the parish of Adel, but the name in common with 
Headingley (or Adan-lig)^ Addingham (or Adan-kome)^ 
(neighbouring localities), may be noticed, as also the 
historical record "with which his name is associated. 

" Another title of the Sun, or Ham, was Aitk and 
Ait. Egypt was the land of Ham or Ait — ^by the 
Greeks called A«ria — Whence the word <uero?, ^ an eagle.' It 
is sometimes compounded Ath-el and Ath-ain — hence the 
word Aft/K)7, * wisdom.' Ath was an oriental term, which 
came fn»n Babylon and Chaldea to Egypt, and from 



* The Culdees were a monastic order founded by Oolumba, who 
was bom a.p. 622. 
t See Innet, ^* Origines AnglicansB/' p. 65. 
t Ibid.y p. 68. 
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thence to Syria and Canaan. From Ath was probably 
derived Ad^ a prefix signifying ^ first/ The god 
Rimmon was styled Adad^ and mention is made, by the 
Prophet Zechaiiah, ii. 1 1, of the mourning of Adad 
Rimmon in the valley of Megiddon. The feminine of it 
was Ada^ of which title mention is made by Plutarch in 
speaking of a Queen of Oaria. It was a sacred title, and 
appropriated by the Babylonians to their chief goddess. 
Among all the Eastern nations Ad was a peculiar title, 
and was originally conferred upon the Sun ; and accord- 
ing to Macrobius, it signified ^ one.' '' * 

Ain^ or An^ or En^ signify a "fountain;" On, Aon^ 
Eon^ signify the " sun ; " therefore. Anon signifies " the 
fountain of the sun; '' and Adan means " Ada's foun- 
tain;" and Balain means "the fountain of Bel or 

Baal."t 

Air signifies a " city or region " ; Kir^ Caer^ Kinath^ 
" a fortress " ; one name of Carthage was Kapx»;8«v, from 
Char^ Chadon^ the same as Adon. It was called Carth- 
ada^ " the city of the queen or goddess," who was by 
the Eomans supposed to be Juno, but was properly the 
Amonian Elisa.:^ 

Take also the word Alms. In Anglo-Saxon it is 
Alm^aSj Almosa^ Almesse^ i.e. "God's gift" (on account 
of its fire worship). In Teutonic it is Almosen^ in 
Greek, tkerffjLtxrwrj ; from the same one derivative El or 
Allah. Perhaps it may have solved itself into the Saxon 
Elmete; "for letters, like soldiers," says Home Tooke, 



• Bryant, " Ancient Mythology," vol. i. p. 213. 

t Ibid. 

X Ihid.f vol. i. p. 115. 
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" are apt to drop off and desert in a long march." They 
also become changed, as t for s^ &c. 

Alme or Almai^ i.e. "the learned," is the name 
given by the modem Arabs and Egyptians to the 
dancing and singing girls of Egypt; the word Alma 
seems to be corrupted from the alimah^ the feminine 
form of the active participle alim^ " scienff^ sapiensj^ i.e. 
" wise." 

It is, therefore, no unlawful supposition to imagine 
that a Phoenician colony might even have existed at 
Adel^ and the worship of their goddess Aidan been es- 
tablished, and thus a name given to the place, which, 
generation after generation, has descended down to us; 
as Adhillj or Adan-hill. Nevertheless, in the termina- 
tion -^Z, we recognise, in Arabic and cognate dialects, a 
term given to the Supreme Being, viz. El^ Eloim, 
AUah^ &c. Thus Adel will signify the " great " or 
" powerful God," and if the last syllable of the word 
Adan be dropped and M substituted in its place, we 
shall have instead of Ad-an-d the very word Ad-d.* 

In the Hebrew language, from which the Gentile 
nations may have borrowed it, the word Ada signij&es 
an " assembly " or " congregation," intimating the 
first step towards public worship, presided over by a 
tutelary deity invested with that title. It would also 
intimate that the appellation is more applicable to a 
goddess than to a male sovereign. 

The foUowing notice of a paper, read at a meeting of 
the Anthropological Institute, as to the derivation and 



• See Bryant's " Ancient Mythology." 
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etymology of the word Ad-d^ may well be inserted in 
this place: — 

The object of the paper — ^which was read by C. Stani- 
land Wake, Dir. A. I. — was to show, by reference to 
evidence extraneous to the Hebrew Scriptures, what 
people are entitled to be classed as Adamites. The name 
of the primitive race from which the Chaldeans sprang 
— the Akkad — proves that they must be thus classed. 
Akkad would seem to mean ''sons of Ad;" the first 
syllable of the word being the same as the Gaelic Mach 
or Ach. The first Babylonian dynasty of Berosus was 
Median; and Sir Henry Rawlinson says that the name 
by which the Medes are first noticed on the Assyrian 
monuments is Mad. This people, the initial letter of 
whose nam^ may be treated as a prefix, were doubtless 
the primitive stock fix)m which the Akk-Ad were de- 
rived. The Medes had also the distinctive title Mdr; 
and many of the Aryan peoples appear to have retained 
a remembrance of the traditional Ad. The first part 
of the Parsee work known as The Desatir is called " The 
Book of the Great Abad," i.e. Father Ad. The Puranas 
of the Hindus refer to the legendary king, It or Ait, 
who is supposed to be the same as the Greek Aetus. 
The primitive Celtic race of Western Europe was 
called (jaidal, i.e. the progeny of (jaid or Aid, who 
may be identified with Dis, the mythical ancestor, 
according to CsBsar, of the Gauls. Dis (the Greek 
Hades) was also " Lord of the Dead" among the 
Chaldeans, and may well, therefore, have been the same 
as the legendary ancestor Ad. Among Hamitic peoples, 
the original Arab stock trace their first origin to Father 
Ad, who is probably referred to also in the name of the 
Egyptian deity, At-Un. The paper also mentioned 
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certain £su^ts showing that the name of the legendary 
ancestor of the Adamites may be traced in the names 
of the deities of Turanian and American peoples, and 
also among the Polynesian Islanders, whose word 
for "spirit " is atua,. or aJcua, and whose great ancestor 
is caUed Ta-Ata. Dividing aU the races of mankind, 
according to the simple classification of Retzius, into 
brachycephali and dolichocephali, the conclusion arrived 
at by the paper is, that Ad was the legendary ancestor 
of L forZ, a^e Adamites, thereforf, erZacing aU 
the actuaUy braxjhycephalic peoples, and those whose 
brachycephalism had been lost by intermixture with the 
long-headed stock. The Adamites extend throughout 
the whole of the northern hemisphere, and are found in 
various parts of the southern hemisphere, on both the old 
and the new continents. The names of " Adam " and 
" Eve " were, however, merely expressions of the philo- 
sophical notion of the ancients that the male and female 
principles pervade all nature, and originated aU things 
and personifications of the ancestral idea in relation to 
the human race. 

< 

El, Al, hx, or Eli, was the name of the true God, 
but by the Zalians was transferred to the Sun^ whence 
the Greeks borrowed their HXtos and HcXios,* El and 
Elian were titles by which the people of Canaan dis- 
tinguished their chief deity. El according to Damascius 
was a title given to Cronus. The Phoenicians and 
Syrians name Cronos Ed^ and Bed^ and Boluthes. The 
Canaanitish term Elion as a compound of Eli-on^ both 



* Bryant^ vol. i. p. 16. 
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titles of the sun.* On, Eon^ Aon are compounds signi- 
fying the 8un.t Ait is the sun. Among the parts of 
the human body it was appropriated to the heart, for 
the heart in the body was to be esteemed what the sun 
is in his system, the source of heat and life, affording the 
same animating principle.]; 

In the Book of Tobit complaint is made against the 
apostate tribes in Israel, who all sacrificed to the 
goddess Baal, represented by an heifer. This was cer- 
tainly an emblem of that supposed deity called Gaia^ 
Rhea^ and Damater.% 

Elmete. 

Now it is very clear, as we shall see on further 
inquiry, that the parish of Adel once formed the centre 
of a very remarkable district conspicuous for its religious 
character. It was known by the name of El-mete — and 
a tradition, now existing, describes it as having once 
extended from Selby to Skipton — and if the reader will 
cast a glance at the nature of this region, as it now 
exists, he will find therein traces of the religious worship 
and rites of heathenism, as they were carried on up- 
wards of three thousand years ago. The name of 
Elmet is stiU fistmiliar to us in Shirebum-in-Elmet, 
Barwick-in-Elmet ; Loidis-in- Elmet ; Elmham; Alms- 
cliffe, i.e. Elmet's Cliff; Aldborough, i.e. Adel Burgh; 
and Adel, &c. 

In describing this district, though not perhaps with 



• Bryant, toL i. p. 16. t JWd., p. 19. 

X Ibid., p. 23. § Bryant, voL iii. p. 296. 
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the accuracy it deserves, supposing it to assume more 
of an oblong than a circular form, starting from Selby 
southwards, we might include the interesting localities 
of Pontefract, Horbury,* Keighley, Skipton, returning 
by Addingham, Elmscliflfe, Knaresborough, Aldborough, 
Tadcaster, Cawood, and Selby. The intermediate posi- 
tions comprise the localities of Berwick, Sherbum, 
Leeds, Adel, Baildon, Rimbald's Moor, Addingham, 
&c., comprising a district ftdl of most interesting 
memorials of the past, and fully substantiating the 
tradition of a territory — and it must have borne the 
character of a religious territory — extending along this 
line. Let us hope that some day learned archaeologists 
will thoroughly explore this interesting region and lay 
bare its treasures. 

From a little periodical called "Golden Hours" 
(Part v., May 1, 1869) I extract the following, rela- 
tive to the kingdom of Elmet: — "The kingdom of 
Elmet was situated in the very centre of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and constituted a separate British 
State within the Saxon kingdom of Deira. It contained 
six hundred hides of land (the same niunber as the 
Isle of Wight), and although the measurement of the 



• Hor signifies a " hill," so that Horbury, or Horhurghy means the 
" town on the hill." Horbuiy, i.e. the sightless Hodr who with 
his misletoe shaft smote Baldar, i.e. " the Setting Sun GKkL " struck 
by the weapon of darkness. Tammuz is the same as Adonis, or 
Osiris, or Baal, i.e. the Sun Gk>d, and St. George. (Baring Gould, 
p. 29.) In 1349 Edward in. besieged Calais. The French were 
vanquished, and from the cry of Edward, " Ha ! St. Edward ! " 
"Ha! St. G^eorge!" St. George replaced Edward the Confessor 
as Patron of England. (Baring Gk>uld, p. 49.) 
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hide varied in different localities, many circumstances 
have led to the computation that these amounted here 
to four hundred square miles, or twenty-five long by 
eighteen broad, and maintained six hundred families. 
Its boundaries were probably Sherbum on the east, 
the river Wharfe on the north, and Bingley on the 
west ; that on the south is only matter for conjecture. 
Camden thus refers to the origin of the name : — * The 
country for a little way about Winwidfield . . . was 
anciently called Elmet^ i.e. the Grove of Ebns. The 
early Britons, like their Saxon ^successors, held well- 
grown trees in great veneration, amounting almost to 
worship, and the ebn enjoyed a high reputation among 
our ancestors, who sometimes even carried it in triumph 
in their most solemn festivities. . . . Elmet is 
said to abound in limestone, distinguished in the 
market from Sandcom lime, which is inferior to it ; and 
the country people still call limestone ground "Elmet 
lands." ' ♦ 

" It is clear from the concurrent testimony of various 
historians that this little territory, called the Regis 
Loidis by some and a Regiuncula by others, was really 
an independent State under its own king ; and there is 
also good ground for considering that the busy and 
populous town of Leeds stands upon the site of its 
capital, which is supposed to have been the Caer-Loid- 



* It may here be worthy of remark that the line of earthworks 
called Landshaw Delves on Bumbalds Moor, supposed by many to 
have been part of an ancient British encampment, has recently 
been discovered to have been a ridge of lime-kilns ; but the lime- 
stone must have been conyeyed to those heights with no incon- 
siderable labour. 
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Goit of the old historians,* for the kingdom of Elmet 
(stiU preserving its original name) wa^ a Christian 
State, a bright spot in the surrounding darkness, and 
probably also preserved the literature, arts, and civilisa- 
tion of Rome. 

" ' At Barwick-in-Ehnet,' writes an historian of the 
district, 'is a very noble and extensive earthwork, 
worthy to be the Keningsbotl of the Northumbrian 
monarchs, and adjoining to it was, till lately, an ample 
and level common, called Win or Whinmore^ well 
adapted to the encounter of the great armies.' This 
earthwork, the style of which is purely Saxon, is sup- 
posed, from certain local names, to have been made 
imder the conquering Edwin. It contains an area of 
more than thirteen acres, and is four furlongs in cir- 
cumference. The large quantity of human bones that 
have been found there is a strong confirmation of the 
supposition that it was upon that field that the battle 
was fought in which so many fell." t 

It is evident, then, that the little kingdom of Elmet 
existed, as above stated, in Saxon times, but it also 
existed before those times, preserving probably its 
original title or name of EUmet And now, what does 
the term Elmete imply ? As observed already, ^/ is a 
designation of the Supreme Being. Mete is a word 
signifjdng "wisdom." Hence the Greek word Miyrw, 
" counsel " or " advice." So that the word Elmete signi- 
fies " the God of wisdom," a frequent oriental expres- 



* With all deference, for peculiar reasons, we assign the once 
heathen capital of this district to the now Tillage of Adel. 

t It is said that antiquarian remains, earthworks, A^. still exist 
to a considerable extent in this neighbourhood. 
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sion^ even in Scripture, with regard to the Deity. Thus 
St. Paul says : " Christ is made of God unto us 
wisdom " (1 Cor. i. 30) ; "Great is the Lord, and great 
is His power (ad) : yea, and His wisdom is infinite" 
(Psalm cxlvii. 5). 

There was a territory then devoted to the worship of 
the " God of wisdom," and designated by the term 
Elmete^ with a central position in which the " Supreme 
God," was especially recognised, viz. as we suppose, 
Adel. 

Topography. 

" The position of Leeds," says Mr. Wright,* " in the 
heart of this district, and near the junction of so many 
roads, would lead us to suppose that it must have been 
a place of some importance during the Roman period ; 
and that this was the case is placed beyond any doubt 
by a statement made by the historian Bede, fix)m which 
we gather that at the close of the Roman period some 
petty chieftain, either of native blood or of foreign 
descent, perhaps the latter, had established himself in 
a little kingdom {Regiuncvla)^ in the territory of which 
this town was looked upon as the capital, and that it 
was called Loidis^ which was simply the ancient form of 
its present name. His successors maintained their in- 
dependence amid the turbulence of the Anglian inva- 
sions and the formation of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
until the year 616, when the kingdom of Loidis was 
conquered by King Edwin and incorporated into his 



* The Early Histoiy of Leeds : a Lecture, by Thomas Wright, 
Esq. 
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kingdom, apparently in revenge for the murder of his 
nephew Hereric. The last of these kings of Loidis is 
generally supposed to have been a Briton by blood, 
and indeed his name, written by Bede Ceretims, might 
be supposed to represent Caractacus or Caradoc, but it 
is unsafe to argue from mere names in such cases, and 
it might equally well represent the Teutonic name 
Cerdic. Mr. John James, your Yorkshire antiquary, in 
a very excellent paper read before the British Archaeo- 
logical Association last year, and since printed in the 
Journal of that learned body, has traced the limits of 
this territory in, I think, a very satisfectory manner. 
It appears to have extended in different directions to 
Tadcaster, Shirbum, Halifax, Bingley. and the borders 
of Craven, including the whole or greater part of the 
valleys of the Aire, the Calder, and the Wharfe, and to 
have remained with the same limits through the Saxon 
period still dependent upon Leeds, which had become a 
royal town ; but the Saxons called this territory Elmete. 
This name is said to have been given to it on account 
of the number of elm trees which grew in its woods ; 
but this is a derivation which appears to me hardly 
satisfactory, and that the name of Leeds is still more 
obscure. 

. . . " The remarkable earthworks of what is sup- 
posed to have been a residence of Edwin of North- 
umbria are foimd at Barmck-in-Mmete. These earth- 
works belong to a class which is, I think, not very 
uncommon in the north of England. They consist of 
one larger inclosure, of an oblong form, which no doubt 
contained the buildings in which the chieftain and his 
household lived, and of a smaller inclosure, nearly 
circular, which is occupied by a great moimd, the space 

2 
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round the latter being small. The object of this mound 
is a question of some interest. It could hardly be in- 
tended for defence, because it was cut off by strong 
entrenchments from the larger inclosure, which was 
sufficiently strong in itseK. It has not the appearance 
of having ever supported buildings. It was not wanted 
as a place for watching the approach of enemies, for the 
position of this stronghold is so bold that you overlook 
the country as well from the entrenchments below as 
from the top of the mound. An excellent and learned 
friend, Sir Emerson Tennent, who has found similar 
earthworks in the districts held by the Danes in Ireland, 
believes this mound to be the Thing of the northern 
nations (and of the Anglo-Saxons also), the hill on 
which the king or the shire held the assembly for the 
administering justice. The entrenchments at Barwkk- 
in-Elmete are so unlike anything Roman, or anything 
which has been supposed to be older than Roman times, 
that I think we are quite justified in considering them 
to be an early Anglo-Saxon work. The conquest of 
Elmete was one of the earliest acts, of Edwin's reign ; 
he was then a Pagan, but a few years afterwards he 
was converted to Christianity through the exertions of 
Paulinus. ... 

" Paulinus built a church within the precincts of the 
king's residence near Leeds, which seems to have been 
known at that time by the name of Dona's Field. In 
633, Penda, the pagan King of Mercia, and Cadwalla, 
King of the Welsh of North Wales, joined in an inva- 
sion of Northumbria, defeated and slew Edwin in the 
sanguinary and decisive battle of Heathfield, and after 
the battle the conqueror ravaged the territory of Elmete, 
and destroyed with fire the palace of King Edwin and 
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the church built by Paulinas. Bede tells us that the 
altar, being made of stone, alone survived the fire 
which destroyed the church, the latter being probably 
built of wood; and he adds, "it is still preserved in 
the monastery of the most revered Abbot and Priest, 
Thridwulf, which is in Elmete Wood. 

" The Rev. Daniel H. Haigh, in a paper read before 
the Geological and Polytechnic Society, has, I think, 
advanced very weighty reasons for believing that the 
monastery mentioned by Bede stood at Leeds, and this 
gives us the exact position of what was especially called 
the Wood of Elmete. It was at this monastery that 
Eanbald, Archbishop of York, died in 796, and two of 
the historians who record that event, Simeon of Durham, 
and Roger de Hoveden, call the place ' aet Laeta,' which 
is evidently the mere Anglo-Saxon phrase, * at Leeds.' 
Penda, though now far advanced in years, raised the 
army of the Mercians, marched fiercely into North- 
umbria, and encountered the forces of Oswy near the 
river Winwaed, where he was defeated and slain. In 
the early annals of Cambria, which are quoted in Mr. 
Haigh's paper, some circumstances relating to this event 
are recorded which are not mentioned by Bede, from 
which, if they are truthful and of any value, we learn 
that before the battle Oswy's head-quarters were esta- 
blished at a place named ^Ludeu,' and the battle is 
said to have taken place on the field of Gais, or, as 
appears to be the correct reading, 'Giti.' The first 
of these names seems evidently to be meant for Leeds. 
We are also there informed that Penda's army was 
then encamped at Manu, which Mr. Haigh identifies 
with Meanwood, while he supposes that Giti, which 
would be only another form of Witi, is the modem 

2 * 
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Weetwood. Mr. Haigh further supposes that Penda, 
having been compelled to retreat, fell back on Weet- 
wood, was there arrested by the Ah'e, and was obliged 
to fight the decisive battle in which he was slain. 
The nearest point to Weetwood on this river, he says, 
is the neighbourhood of Kirkstall, where there was at 
the west end of the ancient bridge a piece of land 
called, in an old charter, Winnet, and this spot he 
conjectures, with some appearance of probability, to 
have been the Winweed of Bede." 

The above extract fix)m Mr. Wright's interesting and 
valuable lecture affords a few matters for consideration. 
As for the great mound and other antiquities in the 
neighbourhood of Barwick-in-Elraete, the reader may 
now form probably a true opinion, not, I hope, losing 
sight of the suggestion that the territory of Elmete 
was, in very remote ages, a reUgious district of no 
mean celebrity. It would be very desirable to arrive 
at some knowledge of the etymology of the word 
"Leeds." We have in the above extract the words 
Loidis, LcBta^ Ludeuj all denoting the same place, but 
retaining in the two last expressions the origin of its 
true appellative " Loidis." Now we must endeavour 
to connect the word " Loidis," and its meaning, with 
our theory, already hinted at in more ways than one, 
of an ancient religious district, subsequently converted 
into a little Saxon kingdom, retaining, at least to a 
great degree, its original title of " Loidis." Now, it 
will strike the reader, perhaps, that in this word we 
find distinct traces of the very early appellation as- 
signed, as already shown, to the Supreme ' Being. In 
Loi we have, excepting the first letter and vowel ^, 
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which has been simply dropped for brevity's sake, the 
very word Eloi^ or Elohim — the word then stands in 
reality Eloi-dis. What the latter syllable may be is 
perhaps implied in the word or syllable Deu^ above 
mentioned. Now Dewsbury, or burg, "the place of 
God," forms, with Wakefield ( Wache-felt) and Ilorbury, 
a Saxon fort, the south portion of Elmet. Leeds is 
called, by Bede, "a region," and Elmete "a wood." 
Shireburne forms the utmost limits of the ancient Elmed- 
Setna. Setna means " an inhabitant."* 

Dui is imderstood to be the name of the Deity pecu- 
liarly reverenced by the Brigantes (of whom presently). 
Camden suggests that this name of the Brigantian 
Deity is preserved in the name of " Dewsbury " 
("Yorkshire Arch. Journal, Part VI., p. 148), so that 
Eloi'Dui gives us the etymology of the word Leeds, 
and assigns to it a decisive religious signification, espe- 
cially when attached to the word Elmete. Dui is the 
same word as the Greek Zcvs — the Latin Deus — signify- 
ing "God supreme." So that Eloi=Deus^ the Latia 
termination still retained, but solved into Dis, contrac- 
tion for Deus^ gives us at once the word signifjdng 
" God of Gods," denoting a spot, though it does not 
follow that it was the principal spot, where the Deity 
received worship and honour. 

The British Village at A del. 

Now what facts have we in substantiation of these 
ideas? and what proofs of a population with whose 
practices they coincide? 

* See Thoresbj, p. 246 ; and Wliitaker, pp. 295-800. 
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As fiir as the parish of Adel is concerned, there is the 
tradition here of an ancient British village, and traces 
are yet to be seen of those early Pit-Huts^ or dwellings, 
which were in use amongst barbarous tribes. We have 
the remains of these pit-huts in a field (now belongmg 
to Mr. Eddison) not far from the Church (and now fiUed 
up, to my regret, by the tenant of the land) ; and in a 
small patch of land adjoining, still attached to the glebe 
of the rectory, and in fix)nt of the rectory-house, are 
still to be seen the remains of a small British circular 
encampment ; the earthworks have been destroyed, but 
there still exist an inner and outward fosse indicating 
what once was there. 

There is also at Cookridge, on a farm called Craig^ or 
Cragg Farm, a remarkable formation of sandstone rock, 
hewn out into little pits, large boulders of which still 
remain, and which very possibly once constituted the 
principal position of the ancient British village of Adel. 
It is a lingular formation, particularly interesting to the 
geologist. 

This rock formation was certainly once on a higher 
level than it is now, and the adjacent land to the south 
has been drifted downwards from the higher land above, 
and filled up the space which was once a formidable 
swamp, protecting the little encampment behind it. 

" The pit-dwellings of Ilkley," says Mr. Holmes, 
"when opened show a round hut, half dug in the groimd, 
some built round with rough stones, others showing 
signs of stakes being driven down, which, bent into the 
centre, and wattled round with bi'anches and sodded, with 
a door to dive into, and a hole left at the top, formed a 
dwelling such as certain savages live in to this day. 
Almost invariably a large hearth-stone is found in the 
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centre, with the evidence of fire, and the remains of 
bone, stone, and flint implements." 

These pit huts or dwellings, in which our ancestors 
dwelt, with painted bodies, and clad in skins, were little 
pits about four feet deep, and six to eight feet in 
diameter, of a circular form, and lined with stones. In 
the centre was raised a pole to which was attached the 
roof of the building, or tenement, as above described. 
This pole was let into the earth, or perhaps into some 
large stone hollowed out for the purpose — ^this was com- 
monly the custom in after times, when buildings assumed 
a more important character. A series of such stones 
was discovered not long ago in repairing the parish 
church of Helmesley,* and one such stone was brought 
to light not long ago in the township of Echope, in the 
parish of Adel; but whether used for this, or what 
purpose, I cannot say. 




Pillar Sfcone, found at Echope, about 2 ft. 6 in. square; 
with hole in the centre 8 in. diameter, 5 in. deep. 



* During the restoration of the beautiful parish church the re- 
moYal of the floor of the chancel led to the discoverj of a number 
of stones with square cavities cut in them. The only conjecture 
as to their use that we have heard is that they served to step the 
wooden posts which formed part of the walls of an early Saxon 
church. All the stones, with one exception, were buried again 
beneath the chancel door. The stone saved was used yesterday 
for the reception of the documents, coins, <fcc., and now reposes 
beneath the foundation-stone of the Feversham Monument. 
— « Yorkshire Post," 13th May, 1869. 
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Craig Hill* is an eminence naturally arising from a 
formation of sandstone rock, which has doubtless supplied, 
as has been supposed, but possibly erroneously supposed, 
the fields adjoining with stone fences; the appearance of 
these stone fences, as stated above, strongly militating 
against such a supposition. This spot is now partly 
overgrown with moss and peat, and interspersed through- 
out with small timber, which, from the nature of the 
soil, can never attain a growth of any size. It is evi- 
dent that in former times this rock formation was nearly 
surrounded by a morass, so that it formed a safe aiid 
convenient position for those who might select it as a 
dwelling-place, protected thus alike from enemies and 
wild beasts — as was the custom with our ancestors of 
olden time. 

The reader has doubtless seen the fine British en- 
campment on Wimbledon Common. This was the 
oppidum of Cassivelaunus ; the hut-circles on Wimble- 
don Common (distinctly visible in 1865) were a fortified 
fastness to which the Romans pursued him. Though 
of British origin, it was perhaps afterwards occupied by 
the Saxons and Danes, who often appropriated to them- 
selves with little alteration the camps which had been 
formed by the conquered race. 

It is to be observed that Roman fortresses are invari- 
ably on comparatively low ground (as at Adel), near a 
river, and of a quadrangular figure ; British camps^ on 
the contrary, were formed on the tops of hills, and as- 
sumed the figure of the hill (as at Cookridge). In these 



* Craig Farm is not marked on the parish tithe map, this 
portion of the Cookridge Estate being tithe free. 
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rectangular camps are found urns of baked clay, and 
Roman coins; on the hill camps coins very rarely 
occur, and the urns which are dug up are of unbumt 
clay. 

Let us hope that there is yet time to save the Wim- 
bledon encampment from destruction. 

The style of fortification adopted by the ancient 
Britons, who arranged their forces in concentric circles 
of ramparts, rising one above the other (as in the Here- 
fordshire Beacon on the Malvern Hills), consisted of a 
double vallum, but no outer fosse — the outer vallum was 
below the level of the inner, so as to admit of a double 
line of defenders, the inner shooting their arrows over the 
heads of the outer. It was not merely a fortified camp, 
but an oppidum or stronghold.* 

Thus the British troglodyte takes his place amongst 
the earliest allophylian colonists of the British Isles ; and 
his remains show that prior to all knowledge of metal- 
lurgy, or the practice of any but the most primitive arts, 
the caverns along the Devonshire coast, and doubtless in 
many other localities, had become the dwellings, the 
workshops, and also the cemeteries of man.t 

The Monolith. 

In a hedge-row, or rather stone-row, close by, is a 
remarkable ancient monolith, it is thirteen feet in height ; 
from its slender character, it does not appear to have 
formed one of a trilithon, but rather to have constituted 



* Stackhouse. 

t For an interesting account of these ancient pit-dwellings and 
caves, see D. Wilson's " Prehistoric Annals of Scotland." 
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a memorial of some sort, or as a beacon of some useful- 
ness. I can discover no barrow or earthwork near the 
spot. There are the remains of a quarry close by, with 
a mound of earth arising therefrom, but no indications 
to give a clue to the meaning or use of this singular 
pillar. It is composed, moreover, of millstone grit, which 
is not to be found in the immediate neighbourhood, so 
that it must have beeu brought from a distance and 
placed in its present position. 



'nu Sb)» HonoUth, U ft. br 1 tt. 10 Is., M Cookridge. 

Some suppose this to be a Roman stoup or pillar, 
designed for a laudmai-k ; but it bears no mark of Roman 
workmanship. It is rude in the extreme. 

I may here notice the existence of another monolith 
not very fiir off, now standing at a cross road in a spot 
that once was Yeadon Moor. This appears to be of a 
much more recent date than the former ; the pillar is 
. set in a large stone, which forms the base and is of 
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sandstone of the neighbourhood. It is about twelve 
feet high. It ia said that the present pilkr, or at all 
events the base, is of modem workmanship, the original 
old pillar having succumbed to the wear of time, and 
having been replaced by the present erection at the 
hands of a mason in the neighbourhood. 




le Pmu on TMdon Moot O 



As the Dunbar standing stone, mentioned in D. 
Wilson's "Prehistoric Aonals," bears resemblance to 
the Cookridge stone or pUlar, I subjoin a sketch of 
it, corroborating the idea of the antiquity of the stone 
at Cookridge. 

"We have evidence," says D. Wilson,* "that the 
whole British Isles were occupied by a human popula- 
tion many ages prior to the earlirat authentic historical 



" Prehistoric Annals of Scotland," p. 299. 
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notices. Of the character and habits of the barbarian 
of the primeval period we have also been able to arrive 
at some knowledge. His wants were few, his tastes 
simple and barbarous, his religion probably as imspiritual 
as the most base of savage creeds. In the long wander- 
ings of his nomad fathers across the continents of 
Asia and Europe, they had gradually deteriorated from 
the primeval dignity of the race ; they had forgotten all 
the heaven-taught knowledge of Eden, and had utterly 
lost the antediluvian metallurgic arts. These, however, 
are our ancestry, and when we reflect that this barba- 
rous fitate of mankind was more or less co-existent with 
the glory of Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, Thebes, &c., 
in arts and science even far behind the age of Tubal 
Cain, ' the instructor of every artificer of brass and 
iron, of Jubal the musician, of Jabal the nomad and 
tent-dweller,' how are we reminded of that tendency 
to decay into which iminstructed and uncivilised man is 
so liable to fall, and the necessity of educating our 
population 4n the fear and nurture of the Lord.' 

" And if we ascend from the animal to the spiritual 
life of man, we shall find the same contrast existing in 
the moral as in the carnal nature. In the midst of the 
splendour of luxury and refinement we find the squalor 
of misery and degradation. In our large populations 
what loathsomeness and vice do we find in close contact 
with mental elevation and high scholarship — ^all that 
debases human nature in close proximity with all that 
elevates it ; ignorance hand in hand with knowledge 
and the highest mental acquirements ; God unknown, as 
even amongst the heathen, and, in the same time and 
place, all the mysteries of revealed religion discussed 
and treated with. The moral troglodyte of to-day is 
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not a whit in advance of his progenitor of olden times ! 
We see in this the verification of a great truth. St. Paul 
defines it when he tells us ' the carnal mind is enmity 
with God,' We live imder a system of progression, 
which requires us to exchange, under God's guidance, 
our low carnal nature for a higher and purely spiritual 
nature. ' Be renewed in the spirit of your mind,' is the 
law laid down for us. This is man's appointed work. 
* The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, and these are contrary the one to the 
other.' We must be trained for the atmosphere of pure 
wisdom; we must try and lift up our common humanity 
fi-om the dust of earth. To this end, St. Paul con- 
tinues, * Jerusalem which is above,' i.e. the Church of 
God on earth leading us to the glories of that which is 
in heaven, 'is free, which is the mother of us all' 
(Gal. iv. 25). Jerusalem, or the Church of the Is- 
raelites, was fettered with ceremonies ; Jerusalem, or 
the Church of Christ, is free from these, illustrating the 
two states of mankind imder the bondage of sin and 
the freedom of grace. But the Church is our mother 
in both cases, and also our teaxjher and guide under the 
Gospel." 

Stone Fences. 

But one thing worthy of remark in the parish of 
Adel is the stone fences ; they consist of remnants of 
very old stones, in numberless instances rounded off 
like coping-stones, conveying the idea that they once 
belonged to a building, or range of buildings, of some 
importance. They are to be seen not in one locality only, 
but are found all over the parish. Is it not possible 
that some heathen temple or building of vast dimen- 
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Bions may at one time have been an attractive feature 
in this district ? With regard to the supposed British 
village above alluded to, some have imagined that the 
spot has been honeycombed in tiie way in which we now 
see it by quarrymen, and that the stone has been used 
« feni L STadjoioing field, ^ the mark, of d.e 
quarrymen's tools are clearly to be seen on some of the 
boulders. But if this had been the case, why should 
they have left such an abundance of little circular pits, 
and not have taken the stone, as is usually the case, bit 
by bit from one spot or more till it was exhausted ? 
Moreover, the said stone walls in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood do not consist of stone rudely quarried from 
the rock for the purpose, but of the above-mentioned 
singular rounded blocks, or square blocks, that seem- 
ingly have been chiselled and prepared for building 
purposes. If these remarks prove nothing, we believe 
at all events that they point to something, and that 
indications of pit-hut dwellings are to be foimd in 
other spots in the parish, as amidst a rocky formation 
to the south of the Reformatory, and possibly elsewhere. 

Whilst on this subject it may be as well to observe 
that the erection of stone pillars and stone altars dates 
from the earliest ages. 

"The Barrow was not, in all probability, entirely 
superseded until some time after the introduction of 
Christianity into Scotland."* 

"The Cairn appears to have been the favourite 
native memorial from the remotest period of rude stone 
implements to the close of pagan customs and sepulchral 



* J>. Wilson, " PrehiBtoric AhhbIb of Scotland/' p. 84. 
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rites. In the agreement between Jacob and Laban we 
see an example of the standing stone and cairn, the 
Pillar and Heap^ employed as the memorials of a 
covenant by the Hebrew patriarch. Again, the sepul- 
ture of Achan and of Absolom are examples of the 
cairn as a mark of obloquy and contempt."* *' A pro- 
verbial expression still in use among the Scottish High- 
landers is * Curri mi clach er do cairn,' ' I will add a 
stone to your cairn,' i.e. I will honour your memory 
when you are gone." t " The term Cromlech is pro- 
bably derived from Cromadh (Gaelic), or Cromen 
(Welsh), signifying a *roof' or 'vault,' and dock or 
lech a 'stone,' but the compound word is of ancient 
use in Scotland." | 

" From the earliest trace of definite traditions, the 
standing stone appears to have been among the most 
sacred attestations of every solemn covenant, including 
that between the elected chief or king and his people." § 

I have observed that these standing stones or pillars 
maybe part of megalithic groups or circles, ..^. as at 
Aldborough; and where several of these stone pillars 
are found together, this is doubtless the case, as at 
Stonehenge and elsewhere, but where they are solitary, 
as at Cookridge, Dunbar, &c., they assume another and 
perhaps more important character. 

"Megalithic groups," says D. Wilson, || "consist of 
circles, semicircles, ellipses, concentric circles, ovals, and 



* D. Wilson, *' Prehistoric AnnalB of Sootland," p. 86. 

t Ibid,y p. 86. 

X Ibid., p. 96. 

§ Ibid,, p. 142. 

II Ibid., p. 160. 
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even cruciform groups. But one thing common to 
the whole, and found to characterise similar structures 
throughout Europe and Asia, is the huge unhewn mono- 
lithic columns ; the evidence not of a single creed, but 
of one remarkable phase of the human mind, the influence 
of which has long since disappeared." 

"Megalithic circles are not Druidical but Scandi- 
navian," * We read in Scripture that, in order to con- 
firm a covenant between himself and Laban, "Jacob 
took a stone and set it up for a pillar ; and Jacob said 
unto his brethren, Gather stones ; and they took stones 
and made a heap . . . and Laban said. This heap is a 
witness between me and thee this day" (Gen. xxxi. 51). 

Also, in the vision of Jacob, we read that when he 
rose up early in the morning, he " took the stone that 
he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar and 
poured oil upon the top of it, and . . . vowed a 
vow, sajdng, . . . this stone, which I have set for 
a pillar, shall be God's house " (Gen. xxviii. 18, 22). 

" The children of Reuben and the children of Gad 
called the altar Ed (i.e, Ad)j for it shall be a witness 
between us that the Lord is God" (Joshua xxii. 34). 
Instances need not be multiplied. Thammuz was a Syrian 
deity for whom the Hebrew idolatresses were accustomed 
to hold an annual feast or lamentation commencing with 
the new moon of July, the same as the Phoenician Adon 
or Adonis (Ezekiel viii. 14). 

ITie period of time when the Phoenicians established 
their colonies in Britain was about fifteen hundred years 
before Christ. They had been harassed and driven 



* D. Wilson, "Prehistoric Annals of Scotland," p. 147; and 
" Asiatic Eesearches/' vol. ii., p. 488. 
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from one spot to another by the all-conquering hand of 
Jo^u., wh^: p^ued thi wifl, an Leulh ann, 
till, having lost the land of Canaan and other tern- 
tones, they were led to seek the enlargement of their 
borders by emigration. There was an inscription legible 
for many ages on two pillars near the fount of the Magi 
at Tangiers, running thus- 

" We fly from the face of Joshua the robber." * 

Another writer upon this subject thus states : — "Two 
pillars were found in the kingdom of Tangier, upon the 
Streights, with a Phoenician inscription— 

We fly from the 

&ce of Joshua, the 

Son of Nave, the 

Robber, t 

Phillips saySjt — " At Rudston, on the high ground 
south of the principal Gypsey.§ is a femous monoUth, 
possibly sacred in Saxon times, and so named 'Rood- 
stone,' i.e. the * Stone of the Cross ' ; but also possibly 
a Druid stone of earUer dat^, dear to an earlier creed. 
It is taller than any one of the stones of Boroughbridge, 
being twenty-nine feet above the surface, and is reported 
to be rooted even deeper in the ground. It is not a 
mass of the same kind of stone, but consists of a finer- 
grained grit, such as might easily be obtained in the 
northern moorlands about Cloughton, beyond Scar- 



* Prooop. Vandal, lib. ii. cap. 10, in Moore, p. 8. 
t Sammes' '' Britannia Antiqua/' p. 141. Qill, p. 19. 
X " Eiyers and Mountains of Yorkshire," pp. 105, 106. 
§ Qjpsejs are intermittent streams. 
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borough, to which ancient British settlement a road 
led fi^om Rudston by Burton Fleming and Staxton." 

Tanist Stones. 

" The word Tanist is the Gaelic Tanaiste^ a thane or 
lord, the next heir to an estate, where the new chief or 
king was elected and sworn to protect and lead his 
people. One at least, the most fiimous of Scottish 
tanist stones, still exists, and still mingles the primitive 
elements of our most ancient popular elective monarchy 
with the gorgeous coronation services of Westminster 
Abbey. In can hardly fell to impress the thoughtful 
mind as a singular link between eras so widely severed, 
not by time only, but by every political and social 
change, that the rude tanist stone belonging to a period 
dimly cognisable in the remotest past, still forms a part 
of the coronation chair of the British Sovereign in West- 
minster Abbey ! When * Abimelech was made king it 
was by the pillar which was in Shechem ; ' and when 
Jehoash was anointed king by Jehoiada * the king stood 
by a pillar, as the manner was' (2 Kings xi. 14). 
Whilst, therefore, this tanist stone preserves for us a 
memorial of our most ancient hereditary monarchy, it 
serves to connect the dawn of historic ages with rites 
and institutions inherited from prehistoric times.'' * 

Perforated Standing Stones. 

" The perforated standing stones " continues D. Wil- 
son, " constitute another class specially inviting notice, 
from curious traditions, which still survive, connecting 

• D. Wilson, p. 142. 
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them with pagan rites and superstitions. They were 
denounced by the Anglo-Saxon laws, and hence are 
very rare." Let the reader beware of supposing that 
he sees in the parish of Adel, or elsewhere, any of these 
rarities, which may appear so to him ; they are merely 
old stone gate-posts of no great antiquity. Holes in 
stones and rings were used for ratifying vows and 
pledges. These stones are fTX)m eight feet to fifteen 
feet high. 

The " Cornish Telegraph " reports that at Boskenna 
Grate, near Penzance, within a radius of half a mile, are 
three or four crosses, as well as, at slightly further dis- 
tances, huge monoliths known as pipers ; also holed 
stones, and nineteen pillars known to the country people 
as "Merry Maidens.'' 

" Rings were used for the ratification of engagements 
and betrothals, the bridegroom passing his four fingers 
and palm through a large ring, and in this manner re- 
ceiving the hand of the bride. In Orkney contracting 
parties join hands through the perforation, or more 
properly speaking the ring, of a stone pillar. In the 
oath administered to an individual as a test of veracity 
it was sufficient that he held in his hand a ring of small 
size dipped in the blood of sacrificial victims. . . . 
This sacramental ring, of such frequent occurrence in 
the cist or under the memorial cairn, may thus be preg- 
nant with a far higher meaning than the mere orna- 
mental fibula or armlet. When found with the spear 
and sword the ring may indicate the grave of a warrior- 
priest or law-giver, an union of offices so consistent 
with society in a primitive state. While in the female 
barrow, amid the bracelets and necklaces which once 
adorned the primitive British matron, the curious relic 

3 * 
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may, with no undue indulgence of fancy, be looked 
upon as the spousal pledge and the literal wedding 
ring. It seems indeed most probable that the little 
golden ring, with which in these modem centuries we 
wed, is none other than the S3m[ibolic memorial of the 
old sacramental ring which witnessed the vows of our 
rude islaad forefethers, and was made the pledge of 
their plighted troth." * 

This subject will be again recurred to when we treat 
of the Phallic worship, with which it seems to be closely 
allied, if indeed not originating therefrom. 

In India a.e n.,,ti.%w J of perfo,a.«l stones ..e 
recognised. " Perforated stones are not uncommon in 
India, and devout people pass through them, when the 
opening will admit of it, in order to be regenerated. If 
the hole is too small, they put either the hand or the 
foot through it, and, with a sufficient degree of faith, it 
answers nearly the same purpose." t 

It is a curious fact that this custom is in vogue at the 
present day. In the Saxon crypt at Ripon Cathedral is 
a large aperture through which ordinary-sized ladies 
pass. The object asserted is to test their virtue. If 
they pass through, all is well; if otherwise, there is a flaw 
in the lease. In this case stout ladies might find them- 
selves awkwardly circumstanced. 

The Irish solemnities Nullog^ signify nua^ "new," 
and log (for hullog)^ "a beUy;" i.e. "regeneration." 
So this was typified by apertures in bodies of rocks, 



• J>. Wilson, pp. 445, 446. 

t " Gentleman's Magazine," 1864, p. 698 ; " Archsdological 
Journal," No. 102, p. 164. 
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called the " DeviFs Yonies," " in order that by passing 
themselves through them, they might represent the con- 
dition of one issuing through the womb to a new scope 
of life." In India an image of gold of the female power 
of nature, that of a woman or cow, was used. In this 
statue the person to be regenerated was enclosed and 
dragged through the sacred yoni."* 

Ovoid Stones. 

Amongst the relics in Adel Church vestry is a re- 
markable stone fossil, described as a coprolite. This is 
doubtfiil, but it corresponds so much with other stones 
of the same ovoid character, that I am induced in this 
place to extract the following statement from the 
"Archaeological Journal," No. 110, 1871, p. 153:— 

"Amongst the relics obtained by Mr. Stanley in his 
most recent researches in Holyhead Island, may be 
noticed a remarkable object of stone. It is a ponderous 
ovoid pebble, found near the residence of Mr. W. W. E. 
Wynne, at Peniarth, Merionethshire. It presents con- 
siderable symuxetry of form; the surface is imiformly 
smooth, and the egg-shape seems to be the result of art, 
not caused by rolling amongst other pebbles in a river- 
bed or the like. Mr. Wynne states that there is no 
stream in the neighbourhood of sufficient force and 
rapidity to have brought the stone to its present shapely 
form. It measures about five and a half inches by four 
and a half inches." 

Ovoid stones, wrought apparently with much care, 
have occasionally been found in barrows, or accompany- 



• O'Brien, p. 360. 
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ing early interments. The country around Peniafth 
presents many ancient vestiges, hill-fortresses, and other 
remains, but it does not appear that any burial-place or 
tradition of any ancient site could be connected with the 
discovery of the pebble in question, found some years 
since by Mr. Wynne himself. He has presented to 
myself a second, of smaller size and of more oblate 
form; it measures rather more than three inches in 
length, by two and a half inches in breadth in one direc- 
tion, and one and a half inch in the other. The weight 
is ten ounces. An ovoid stone of larger dimensions 
than those found at Peniarth, was brought a few years 
since for the inspection of the Institute, by the late Mr. 
Minty, of Petersfield; it was obtained on Petersfield 
Heath, in Hampshire, near an ancient burial-place.* 

A dark-brown ponderous pebble, of singularly true 
egg-shaped form — dimensions, four inches by two and a 
half inches — was shown to me by Mr. Ready, It had 
probably been shaped in some degree by friction ; weight 
seventeen ounces. It had been found near an ancient 
interment in Somersetshire, in the Isle of Athelney, the 
refuge of Alfred in his exile. According to a note 
attached to this relic, it had been obtained " from the 
lower part of the grave at Athelney, near the Kelland 
. . . December, 1766." An Irish example, de- 
scribed as found in a cromlech called Leabher Caille (the 
Nag's Bed), near Glanworth, county Cork, is in the 
possession of the Rev. James Beck, F.S.A. The original 
intention of such ovoid and spherical stones must be 
left for future consideration ; in some instances they may 



* " Archseological Journal/' vol. xiii. p. 412. 
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have served as com-cnishers, or for other domestic uses; 
if appended to a haft by leathern thongs, they would 
supply a flaU weapon of formidable description. It is, 
however, very possible, especially when found with early 
int-erments, that they may have been associated with a 
certain superstitious veneration. In Scandinavia, the 
cultus of spherical stones was retaiaed, even to com- 
paratively recent times, as stated in the very curious 
relation, by Finn Magnusen, of the idolatrous obser- 
vances that prevailed in remote mountain districts.* 

The above description tallies so completely with the 
status of the Adel ovoid stones, that I present it to the 
reader as explanatory of the same. There is also 
another stone of the same quality, though not exactly 
OToid in shape. I subjoin sketches of the two, viz. : — 



S In. tv 4 1: 
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• Albert Way, " Annaler for Nord. Oldk.," 1888, p. 188 1 
Nillson, " Primitive Inhabitants of Scanduiavia, Stone Age," ed. bj 
Sir J. Labbook, p. 211. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EARLY POPULATION OP BRITAIN. — DESCRIPTION OF THE 
OUTLYING DISTRICTS OP ADEL. — RELICS DEPOSITED 
IN THE CHURCH ITSELF. 

Britain* was first peopled by the descendants of 
Japheth, the son of Noah. After the confusion of 
tongues, as described in the Book of Genesis, the sons 
and nephews of Noah dispersed themselves into various 
quarters of the globe. " Some departed towards the 
East, some to the mainland, others went forward into 
the North, until they came as far as Britain, situate in 
the Northern climates."t 

The sons of Japheth, we are told by Moses, betook 
themselves into Europe, and peopled the western parts 
of the world, and the isles of the Gentiles, or the 
British Isles. Gomer, the eldest son of Japheth, esta- 
blished a colony in Italy called the Gomerians. From 
thence they passed into the north parts, where they 
were called Cimbri. They emigrated into France, 



• From Gill's " Eborancis," p. 29. 
t Theophilus Antiochenus. 
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where they were called Gauls, and into Britain, where 
they were called Celts. It is probable that some of the 
Cimbri from the coasts of Germany came and settled in 
this island, for some writers, speaking of the ancient in- 
habitants, call them the Cimbri Celts, and the ancient 
Britons, speaking of themselves, invariably made use of 
the term Cimbri, which word is still used to designate 
the Welsh people to this day. The first inhabitants of 
Britain may, therefore, be traced to Gomer, the son of 
Japheth, the son of Noah. By this branch of Noah's 
family were " the isles of the Gentiles divided in their 
lands," and the blessing of the old Patriarch is fulfilled 
in their posterity. " God shall enlarge Japheth, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be 
his servant." ^ 

" The Britons," says Camden, " are the posterity of 
Gomer, and of Gomer took their denomination; the very 
word implying ^extent' and * dominion,'^ a name 
bestowed on the eldest son of Noah by Divine provi- 
dence, and signifying in the Hebrew tongue, ' utmost 
bordering.' " 

"The peopling of Britain by the descendants of 
Japheth was about two thousand years before the birth 
of Christ. The Phoenicians established their colonies 
in Britain about fifteen hundred years before Christ. 
What might have been the religious state of Britain 
previous to the arrival of the Phoenicians, we know not, 
but there can be little doubt of their having introduced 
their Magi (the Druidical priests)* into Britain; in 



* Siirelj this is doubtful, as .the Order of Druids is generally 
understood to have originated in Britain at a later period. 
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evidence of which we will add the identily of the cu»- 
toms of the Phoenicians and Britons. Were the Phoeni 
cians accustomed to erect pillars of stones as memorials 
and objects of worship ? So were the Britons. Did 
ihe Ph(Eniciana gather heaps of stones for certain pur- 
poses ? So in the British Isles we find these heaps or 
cairns. Had they their altars of roughs unhewn stones? 
So had the Britons. Did the Phoenicians sacrifice to the 
Sun under the name -of Baal? The same deity was 
worshipped in Britain, under the name of Bel, Beal, 
Belinus, and Apollo. Did they cause human beings to 
pass through the fire to their gods? and did they ofier 
human sacrifices? So did the inhabitants of these isles. 
Were their assemblages stones placed in a circular form 
for sacred purposes in that country? So they were in 
these Britannic Isles, and such circles remain unto this 
day. Did they in that country venerate, as sacred, the 
oak; and worship in groves? It was the same here* 
Was Tyre femed for its harps and its songs? So were 
the ancient Britons; and so are the Welsh, their descen- 
dants, to this day. Did the Phoenicians and the people 
of the East reckon the day fi-om evening to morning? 
So did the Druids. Did they measure by the cubit? 
So did the Druids. Had they castles? They were 
common amongst the ancient Britons. Did they carry 
on their war with chariots? So did the ancient 
Britons."* 

The offering of the cake is another ceremony in 
which the Britons resembled tiie PhcBnicians and idola- 
trous Hebrews, as learning firom them. Indeed, the 



* Weaver's ''Monumenta Antiqua." 
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word " sacrifice " in Gaelic is composed of two words 
which signify " the oflFering of the cake/' This offering 
consists of a quantity of flour, milk, and eggs, and some 
few herbs and simples. It has still existence in several 
parts of North Britain. How forcibly does this remind 
us of the practice of the Jews in Jeremiah's time : 
^' Seest thou not what they do in the cities of Judah and 
in the streets of Jerusalem? The children gather wood, 
and the fathers kindle the fire, and the woman knead 
their dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and 
to pour out drink offerings to other gods, that they may 
provoke me to anger" (Jer. vii. 17). And in chapter 
xliv. 19, the women themselves say, " Since we left off 
to bum incense to the queen of heaven, and to pour out 
drink-offerings unto her, did we make her cakes to 
wordup herf and pour out drmkK>fermga unto her, 
without our men? " 

The civilisation which germinated on the plains of the 
Gang^es, about four thousand years ago, has been trans* 
nntted Westward from r«^ to race, I^ a>e WUtes 
to the Babylonians ; fi'om the Babylonians to the Per- 
sians; from the Persians to the Greeks; fi*om the Greeks 
to the Romans ; till at length we find amongst ourselves 
the elements that constitute its essence. 

As to these cake offerings, the subject is furthermore 
illustrated by the following interesting statement of a 
custom still extant, and called 

Mothering Sunday. 

In many parts of England, especially in Wilta^ 
Somerset, and Gloucestershire, the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, commonly called Midlent, is observed as a festival 
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under the above title; and servants and apprentices are 
then allowed to visit their parents and friends, to par- 
take of a regale of wheat ftirmity and mothering-cake, 
the last of which is analogous to the twelfth-cakes of 
London, sugared and ornamented on the top. On the 
day previous the pastry-cooks and confectioners in Bath, 
Bristol, Gloucester, and other considerable places, deco- 
rate their shops with evergreens, flowers, and various 
devices of coloured lamps, which are lighted up in the 
evening to attract customers for their mothering-cakes, 
after the manner of the London pastry-cooks at the fes- 
tival of the Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, to which, how- 
ever, the country-folk pay no attention. Li addition 
to the fdrmity and cake, a quarter of lamb is provided 
for the Sunday's dinner by such as can afford it, the 
remains of which are distributed among their more 
needy neighbours, who cannot purchase for themselves. 
The day is, indeed, a season of festivity, benevolence, 
and mutual congratulation. 

As is usual in such cases, the parties adhering to 
this ancient observance can rarely give a reason for it, 
because they are ignorant of its origin. This is to be 
found in the practice of our Roman Catholic ancestors, 
going in procession, on Midlent Sunday, from the most 
distant parts of their parishes, to visit the Mother 
Church; and, according to the custom of the times, 
when large assemblages of the people were drawn to- 
gether, the day, though nominally set apart for reli- 
gious service, was devoted to festivity and mirth. 
Listances of such perverted institutions are to be met 
with in the saints' festivals, the wakes, the revels, the 
church ales, and fidrs, of which many are still kept up 
in country villages, to say nothing of the more diffiised 
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and general riotous festivities of Lent, Easter, Whit- 
suntide and Christmas. 

But it may be inquired, whence the particular ap- 
propriation of furmity and pliun-cake to this day ? It 
is to be feared they are of heathen origin, engrafted 
during a corrupt and dark period, upon the stock of 
Christianity. The Greeks had a great goddess, called 
Damater by the Dorians, and Demeter by the lonians ; she 
was the reputed mother of the gods, and cakes of a parti- 
cular kind were at certain seasons dedicated to her. By 
the Babylonians she was called Mylitta, and similar 
offerings were made to her in Chaldea.* The Romans 
called her Vesta and the Saxons Eostur, or Eostre. 
The latter sacrificed to her in the month of April, which 
commenced with the noon nearest to the vernal equinox 
and was called Eostre month, whence the name of the 
modem festival of Easter, which occurs on the first 
Sunday after the full of the same moon. Agreeably to 
this ancient practice, we find Midlent, or Mothering 
Sunday, fixed for the Sunday nearest to the change of 
the Paschal or Easter moon, and not, where its title of 
Midlent would lead us to expect it, on the third Sunday 
in Lent, which wants but a day of one half of the 
forty days' continuance of that season. The mother- 
ing cake can, therefore, be only considered as a relic of 
the ancient sacrifice to Eostur, and analogous to the 



* The cake offered to Mylitta was called hotm, and had upon 
it the representation of two horns, like a crescent, or new moon. 
The Greeks supposed it to be a substitute for oxen ; but it was 
a type of the ark, the great mother of the human race after the 
deluge. Have the '' boun " of Chaldea and the hot cross-bun of 
Christendom any relationship P 
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cake offered to Damater, or Mylitta, with whom also 
Diana, or the Moon, is considered by mythologists aa 
synonymous, and to whom also cakes were offered or 
dedicated by the Greeks and Romans. But Ceres was 
also another personification of the same idol, to whom 
com, and especially wheat, was sacred; and hence the 
wheat-furmity of the Midlent revels. 

The lamb is evidently derived from the Jewish 
Paschal sacrifice, and seems to have been superadded 
to the festival in an age when superstition was mistaken 
for reUgion, and Pagan, Mosaic, and Christian rites were 
confounded in one heterogeneous mixture. 

Remembering the old oak at Headingley and its sup- 
posed associations, we may now pass on to the con- 
sideration of an influential community known to our 
forefathers imder the title of Druids. 

The Druids were the guardians of the religion of the 
Britons. They acted under the treble capacity of 
priests, legislators, and philosophers. They offered 
sacrifices unto the Sun under the name of Apollo, 
Diana, and Adraste, styled by them the Goddess of 
Victory, and as such was invoked by Queen Boadicea 
before the fatal overthrow of her army. Their temples 
were imder the shady oaks, and they believed in the 
immortality and transmigration of souls. Their learn- 
ing was considerable, and it took twenty years close 
application to study to be well initiated into all the 
mysteries of their system. They had schools in the 
forests for the instruction of youth, and Caesar says 
that the Gauls came to Britain to be educated. * 



* It is acknowledged that the Droidical system originated in 
Britain, and from thence spread into Gaul, but to a limited extent. 
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The Druids consisted of three orders, the priests, the 
bards, and the vaids or ewaghs. The priests alone 
offered the sacrifices, and had the sole management of 
their religious concerns. The bards sang the praises of 
then- gods and of their heroes, accompanying them with 
the harp and other musical instruments. They sang at 
the head of their armies before and after battle, and 
were the poets of the day. The vaids were the pro- 
phets who foretold future events by auguries and omens. 
There were also Druidesses, or female Druids, who were 
a sort of prophetesses, and perhaps the fortune-telling 
women of the present day are the relics of this nearly 
extinct race. Over all these was one who presided as 
a. sort of sovereign pontiff, and he was called the 
" Arch-Druid." * 

In addition to the above sketch we must not forget to 
remind the reader of the horrible religious rites of the 
Druids. It is common also to assign to them every 
circular antique edifice, or remnant of an edifice, that 
may be met with. Stonehenge, Stone Circles, Avebury, 
and every antique relic of which the origin and trace 
are lost, are ascribed to the Druids. Whereas -I believe 
it is now acknowledged that the Druids never fell into 
the use of sculpture or masonry. The oak was sacred 
with them, and their religious orgies were carried on in 
groves ; but their religious doctrines, laws, and practices 
were all transmitted and delivered through the medium 
of tradition, and handed down to posterity by their 
bards. We will give them credit for having carried on 
their doings imder some old oak, of which we imagine 



• Gill, p. 82. 
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the old oak at Headingley to be a representative ; but 
to our stone circles, stone altars, rock marks, &c., we 
assign an older date and more important religious 
character. 

" Druid," says Eugene Sue in his " Rival Races," " is 
derived from the Gallic words DerWj 'oak,' Wydj 
* mistletoe,' i?yn, * man,' i.e. ' man of the mistletoe of the 
oak.' Der-wyd-din^ by corruption Druid.^^ The oak 
was for the Druids the symbolical tree of the divinity ; 
they had no other temples than forests of oak, centuries 
old, where they invoked and glorified ffesits, the 
Supreme God. The mistletoe, a plant of another nature 
than oak, and living upon its substance, was for them 
the image of man, living from God and by God, although 
of another nature from Him.* Hesua^ like the Je- 
hovah of the Hebrews, and the Jupiter of the pagans, 
was the Supreme God in the religion of the Gauls. The 
name of ffesits signifies " I am He who is," " I am that 
I am," thus showing its origin. 

According to the Druidical belief death was impossible. 
The soul left this world for another, and there reclothed 
itself in a fleshy body. This faith in the perpetuity of 
life in successive existences gave to the Gauls, under all 
circumstances, that contempt of death mentioned by all 
historians. 

" Originally the Persians had no temples, but reared 
on the summits of mountains altars on which they pre- 
served their sacred fires ; they also adored the Moon. 



* Mistletoe water has existed to the present century as a 
panacea of almost universal virtue. On the method of preparing 
the mistletoe, the symbolical plant of the Druidical religion, see 
the article, " Druid ism," in the "Encylopedie Nouvelle," p. 156. 
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Herodotus says they considered the air or wind, as the 
Athenians and some of the Romans did, in the light of a 
deity; and it may be inferred, from their aversion to in- 
humation, that they venerated the earth. The Druids, 
or the Celtic Draoi, were probably the same as the Irish 
* Cruim-thearigh,' or priests of Jupiter. A lofty oak, 
which was also consecrated to him by the Romans, was 
their idol. They embraced the opinion of Pythagoras 
respecting the immortality and transmigration of souls. 
They used the ancient Greek characters, the form and 
power of which they were probably unacquainted with 
prior to the settlement of the Phoceans at Marseilles, 
from whom it is also likely they learnt the worship of the 
oak, which the Greeks called Dru8^ the Guuls Deru^ the 
British Dru^ the Saxons Dry^ and the Irish Dair or 

The Druids committed nothing to writing, but, like 
some of the Greeks, instructed in verse, which their 
pupils committed to memory. The Druidical sect com- 
prehended the Saronidoe (SopcDviScs), "hollow oaks." The 
prophets called Eubages^ and by the Greeks Semnothes 
(S€/tvotfcot), "worshippers of God," were moral philosophers 
and astrologers. It was their duty to attend to divine 
subjects solely, to minister at the altar, and upon im- 
portant occasions to sacrifice human victims. These 
were the priests of ApoUo. They worshipped his idol, 
which was represented under the appearance of both 
sexes, as symbolical of animated nature. This is a 
practice found among the HindAs and others at the 



• Wood's " Origin of the IriBh," vol. i. p. 163. 
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present day, of which we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. 

Headingley and Addingham. 

We have referred to Headingley and Addingham as 
being connected by name with Adel, Headingley being 
Adan-lig^ or "the field of Adan," Addingham being 
Adan-home^ or " the home of Adan ; " thus implying 
that the worship of the goddess Adan was practised in 
the neighbourhood. It might have been so, and the 
sight of the old oak at Headingley has raised our 
imagination to an extent that might corroborate the 
idea. To Addingham we shall have again to recur 
.. connect wi«f fonn, of worship otTZy «.cient 
date. 

As to Headingley, Mr. Parsons, in his " History of 
Leeds," says : — " The name of this pleasant and rural 
village is of Danish derivation. The first syllable refers 
to a person, perhaps Hedde or Hcedda^ stated to have 
been the first Danish king who divided this part 
of England among his foUowers, and who, after swaying 
his sceptre over his new dominions thirty-five years, was 
killed in the reign of Edwin the Elder, a.d. 876-911. 
The second syllable is a patronymic added by the son 
to his fiither's name, according to the custom of the 
people and the age. And the third, it is well known, 
is significant of 'field.' 'The field of the son of 
Hedde or Haedda' will therefore be the meaning of 
the name." 

But following Mr. Parsons, we have also in this word 
Adan-ley^ or " Adan-field," as the spot in question, well 
placed in juxtaposition with Adan-hiU^ or Ad-hiUy or 
Ad-el. 
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" The principal object in the vilkge of Headingley," 
continues Mr. Parsons, " is the venerahle oak, wbich has 
defied the storms of a thousand winters, and which for 
hundreds of years has presented to the observer a de- 
caying memorial of ages long since past away. This 
remarkable tree has been conjectured by some — and the 
supposition is warranted by its evidently extreme an- 
tiquity — to have witnessed the horrible religious rites of 
the ancient Britons, and in feet to have formed part of 
a Druidical grove. Universal tradition declares this to 
have been the tree under which, in Saxon times, the 
shire meetings were held, and fix>m which the name 
of Shyrack, ' shire oak,* has been imposed upon the 
wapentake," 

The reader may perhaps here be inclined to Erjrmpa- 
thise with the following tribute to — 



The Old Oak at Headingley. 

WfaeD Btonna beset onr patb, and vhaa at la^t 
The world provea falae to faitli, to hope untrue, 

Thus friendahip staindB and bravea tlie wiutiy blaot, 
Fixed in tbe soil where first she bloomed and grew. 
4 • 
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Tranquil, and conscious of its inward might, 
Securely rooted in a peaceful breast, 

Thus lonely worth amidst a dreary night 
Of jarring tumults finds a solid rest. 

Thus bravery shares a glory with the dead ; 

Thus honour's call outlives the wreck of time ; 
Thus tells old age, with patriarchal head, 

Of weary labour and of changeful cbme. 

Thus true and constant bums the lamp of love, 
No gust of stormy passion lays it low ; 

No sunshine, though it glisten from above, 
Beflects a purer or serener glow. 

Hail ! thou impressive mark of grandeur gone. 
Stamp of the real, as it stands on high ; 

Bold landmark, to be humbly dwelt upon 
By human ken, and scanned by human eye. 

Not some ideal form by fancy wrought 
Art thou, man luring into error's way, 

But calmly training human life's wild thought 
To sweet accordance with truth's holy lay. 

Hail to thee ! noble shade of noble worth, 
Surviving, as it were, to put to shame 

The petty tumults of this lower earth ; 
Thou, that are still unbendingly the same. 

Type of the strong, in nature's strength reposing ; 

Type of the good, in virtue's moulding planned ; 
Tfype of the peaceful, to the world disclosing 

The changeless form of the sublime and grand. 

Horrible chronicler of rites, that bore 
The stamp of fiends by loathsome vice defiled, 

Telling of altars smear'd with reeking gore 
From quivering heart of sacrificial child,* 



* " Their sons and their daughters they offered up unto devils."- 
Psalm cvi. 36. 
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We liail thee now, extinct the altar's blaze, 
Attesting truths that lull, not foster pain ; 

Becorder, thou, of our one Father's praise 
In happy contact with a Sayiour's fane. 

Be the stem lesson that thou teachest man 

On soften'd hearts indelibly impressed ; 
And guide each wand 'ring pilgrim, ere be ran 

Life's last short race, to his eternal rest. 

Stay then, hale monument of ages past ! 

To future ages tell what thou hast been ; 
Stay as thou art, for ages yet to last, 

Th' undying godly thrives for ever green ; 

And tell, that he who would be great or good, 

Or to the pure in heart and deed belong. 
Or seek a sphere above the earthly brood. 

To breathe where lofty spirits soar and throng, — 

like thee, to heaven allied, must undergo 
Whate'er of fate the passing hour may bring ; 

Dark may appear to him the world below, 
Sharp be the anguish of its cruel sting. 



Yet must he struggle — 'tis his hour of trial. 

What if he faM ! he falls eu9 die the just ! 
He shall not &J1, its woe no wrathful vial 

Shall pour on him who builds on God his trust I * 

We must not omit to notice the 

Sun-dial 

in Adel churchyaxd, thus described in the " Yorkshire 
Post," 9th October, 1869 :— " Pillar octagonal; dial plate 



* << They that put their trust in the Lord shall be even as the 
Mount Sion, which may not be removed, but standeth fsLst for 
ever." — Psalm cxxv. 1. 
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octagonal, flourished; gnomon secured by a bow; in- 
scription, V't hora sic vita^ * as an hour so is life.' " 
We must also make mention of 

St. Helm's Well, 

a spring of remarkably pure water in a lane to the south 
of the church and rectory* Itjwas customary, and a 
very old custom, probably derived from the East, to 
dedicate wells to some saint or patron (see Camden, 
lib. cii.). 

" The vicinity of Leeds abounds in excellent springs, 
most of which, according to the superstitious custom of 
the age, were dedicated to some patron saint, and some 
of them bore the name of St. Helena. A spring at 
Adele, which is still held in deserved estimation, bears 
the same name, and was dedicated to the same saint. 
'From Andrew,' says the charter, *the son of Henry de 
Adyll, they received a rent of two pence for an acre 
and a half lying ad Fontein Sc. Elene.' " * 

We pass on to observe that whereas the names of 
towns and villages are generally Saxon, the rivers and 
woods into which the natives retired retain the British 
names ;t but the Saxons may have adopted names 
given to localities prior to their occupation of the same. 

Ealhurg became Aldhorough^ and Aldehurge, or "old 
town" (by transposition AdeUhurge). The Isurium 
Brigantum, the chief town of the Brigantes, may thus 
have some connection with the name of Adel ; J and 
Addingham^ i.e. Aid Hengham, signifies a town at the 
old hanging stones. Long Meg, a Druidical circle. § 



• Parsons, toI. i. p. 260. t Thoresby, p. 212. 

X Oamden, vol. iii. p. 248. § TMd,^ vol. iii. p. 444. 
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Alwoodley Crags. 

We must not omit noticing a spot of remarkable 
interest, especially to the geologist, almost adjoining the 
I)arish church of Adel — I meah Alwoodley Crags. 
Probably on this spot, as at Alms Cliffe, and on Rom- 
balds Moor, Baal worship was carried on, for the summit 
of these crags is indented with large holes, or basins, 
and fissures, or tortuous channels, having almost the 
appearance of sculpture, at the same time showing the 
curious efiJects of weather upon stone ; and lower down 
in the valley may be seen, I think, the remains of the 
Idol Rock, and as a vast quantity of rock has been taken 
away fi:om this spot to form the reservoir at Eccup, it is 
not impossible but that our surmises may be correct. 

Alwoodley Crag is a fine elevation of sandstone rock, 
fi-om which may be seen the course that in former ages 
was pursued by the mighty waters which swept along 
the valley beneath, dispersing, to a vast extent, remnants 
of rock and detritus, bearing them from tiieir starting 
point through the fields where the Reformatory now 
stands, along the pretty scenery of the now little beck, 
by Scotland HUls, Smithy Mill, and up to Meanwood. 

In Doomsday Book this place is called Annoldelie. 
In Kirby's "Inquest" (13 Ed. I., 1285) it is caUed 
AlwaMUy^ wald in Saxon meaning a " forest." 

It may here be observed that in a field close to the 
present Reformatory there have recently been found 
several fine specimens of flint arrow-heads and imple- 
ments, now deposited in the museum of the Leeds 
Philosophical Hall, attesting the fiict of a prehistoric race 
having over-run this part of our island; and to mount 
still higher, when we contemplate on Alwoodley Crags, 
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and even on the rocky ground near the Reformatory, 
huge boulder stones, vestiges of the glacial period, when 
enormous masses of ice were borne over the rock and 
dry land of the present day, we may pause to con- 
template the wonderful works of nature under the pro- 
vidence of that great Creator, who '* casteth forth His 
ice like morsels, and who is able to abide His frost?" 
(Psalm cxlvii. 17.) 

Tunnel Haw Hill. 

Situated between Meanwood and Moretown, we may 
notice a large moimd or hill, evidently once the site of 
some formidable fortress; tradition says Roman. It 
might have been so, and yet a British encampment may 
have previously existed there too. The Romans had the 
wit to turn to practical use whatever came before them. 
Tunnel Haw Hill — Timel-haugh Hill — is a sandstone 
deposit of considerable elevation, and must have been 
well adapted for a place of defence. Now there exist 
merely the vestiges of former platforms and terraces, 
and the remains of a monument, only about one hun- 
dred years old. 

This spot, according to Thoresby, was a station for the 
Roman Exploratores^ or Specidatores, 

Hardinctone or Arthington^ may derive its name from 
that of the first Saxon, so it is said, who came over and 
settled there. The Arthingtons were a family of anti- 
quity who had long resided there; it is even said that 
they were the original foimders of the church at Adel,* 

* This is not likely, as Queen Elizabetli presented to the living, 
5th September 1581, and William Arthington does not seem to 
have held the advowson till about the year 1600. He presented a 
clerk to the living, 23rd May 1606. 
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but this does not appear to be the case.* I need 
not recapitulate matters which the reader will find re- 
corded at length in Thoresby's, Whitaker's, and other 
volumes. 

KirkstaU Abbey. 

I need say nothing of Kirkstall Abbey, which has a 
history of its own, further than to remark that the only 
connection between tiiis monastery and the parish of 
Adel appears to have existed in the bequeathment to it 
of certain legacies by owners of property in Adel. 

"It is most satisfactorily proved by a grant, still 
extant, of William Painell of lands in Addle to the 
monks of Kirkstall, that the church was built about the 
commencement of the twelfth century. The charter of 
William Painell, which has been preserved by Stevens, 
runs in these words : * William Painell gives and grants 
to God, St. Mary, and the monks of Kirkstall Abbey, the 
lands which I gave to them in pure alms, &c., in the 
parish of Adell,' viz. *the lands which the villanes of 
the same parish gave to the church at Adell when 
dedicated throughout all the parish.' . . A family of 
the name of Mustell, it appears, held Addle under the 
Painells. By a charter without date, but certainly 
very early, Roger Mustell gave to the house at Kirk- 
staQ the barony of Oookridge, or, as it is spelt, Cokryge, 
with the mill and all other appurtenances. William 
Mustell, son of Roger, gave to the same house the 
entire soke of Adell, with the advowson of the church 



* For the history and pedigree of the Arthington family, see 
Thoresby, pp. 7, 8. 
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and all the services of the freeholders in the soke, with 
wards, reliefs, &c., half a knight's fee from the lordship 
of Arthington, fit)m the lordship of Brerehaugh, &c. 
Several other grants are there enumerated, from which 
it appears that nearly the whole parish ultimately 
became the property, or was under the control, of this 
affluent religious corporation." " It was first called the 
Abbey of Hedinleia, or Headingley, the township in 
which it stands/' "From an entry in the church- 
wardens books of Leeds in 1583, it is mentioned that a 
number of labourers were employed at sixpence a day 
in removing the materials of ' ChristeU Abbaye,' a 
name given to it perhaps by reason of the clearness of 
the water of the Aire." 

" The Rector of Adel, Thomas de Halton, gives to the 
Abbot of Kirkstall, unum 'par Decretalium^ sextum 
librum^ together with the Clementine Constitutions, and 
two books entitled Pars Oculi and Casus BemardV^* 

We may now turn our thoughts to the component 
parts, the townships and hamlets of the parish of Adel. 
These are Arthington (imtil recently), Breary, Cook- 
ridge, and Eccup, These are separate townships, with 
exception of the latter, which is comprised in the one 
title of Adel-cum-Eccup. 

Arthington. 

At the time of the Doomsday Survey, Arthington 
belonged to the Earl of Morton. It is mentioned in the 
following terms: — "In Hardinctone, Alward had one 
manor of three carucates, and two oxgangs and a half to 



» 

• The foregoing extracts are from Parsons' "History of Leeds." 
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be taxed, where there mAy now be three ploughs. 
Richard has it of the Earl. There is one villane 
ploughing with two oxen, and there are two acres of 
meadow. Wood pasture two quarantens long and two 
broad. The whole manor one mile long and four qua- 
rantens broad. Value in King Edward's time thirty 
shillings^ now five shillings."* 

Arthington was the seat of the very ancient family 
of the same name, distinguished by their superstitious 
reverence for the papal ecclesiastics, and their absurd 
and lavish munificence to reUgious houses. Dr. WUtr 
aker says, "The Arthingtons in the twelfth century 
were a devout and munificent family, for besides their 
bene&ctions to Kirkstall Abbey, already mentioned, in 
which by a disinterested generosity they preferred to 
see the flocks of the religious grazing on the brow in 
front of the manor house rather than their own, they 
amortized another portion of their demesnes for the en- 
dowment of a house of nuns. • . ." 

The Nunnery at Arthington. 

About the middle of the twelfth century. Piers de 
Ardyngton gave a site and demesnes for a house of 
Cluniac or Benedictine nuns, and the gift was aug- 
mented by Serlo his son. 

"John Clark of Wyverdlay gave to the nuns of 
Arthington one acre of land in this territory, lying in 
the Hagges, with common pasture through the whole 

town."t 



* Bawden's Doomsday Book. f Jones, p. 237. 
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When the reputation and discipline of the Benedictine 
Order of Ecclesiastics, established in the eighth century, 
had declined, and it was reqiusite that a reformation of 
the whole should be effected, a separate Order was 
established, derived indeed inmiediately from the stock 
of St. Benedict, yet claiming as it were a specific dis- 
tinction and character. It was the Order of Cluni, It 
was founded about the year a.d. 900 in the district of 
Mafon, in Burgundy, by William, Duke of Aquitaine ; 
but the praise of perfecting it is rather due to the Abbot 
St. Odo. In the space of about two centuries it fell 
into obscurity.* 

Of the dimensions, appearance, and materials of this 
nunnery not a trace can be found. There is, however, 
a deed of grant to the nunnery at Arthington from 
Andreas de Adele to Jordano de Bingelay of three acres 
of land in Ardigtona, lying between Arthington and 

Creskelde.t 

We learn that Sir William Arthington, of Arthington, 
Knight, son and heir of Richard, married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir William Ingleby, of Ripley, Biiight; 
had issue Cy riU ; and that he purchased the rectory of 
Adel of Queen Elizabeth, which previously belonged to 
Kirkstall Abbey. He was buried in Adel Church, 19th 
October 1623. By this it would appear that Adel 
Church was not built by one of the Arthington family. 

" From an entry in an award, to which we shall shortly 
allude, it appears that there must have been some con- 



* See ** Histoiy of Monachigm/' p. 380 ; and ParBonB, vol. i. 
p. 384. 
t Jones, p. 231. 
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fusion when this nunnery was founded ; the award 
speaking of that foundation in connection with ^ heynous 
and horrible curseing of disturbance of the said 
nownree/ It is impossible to ascertain to what cir- 
cumstance this curious phraseology refers. We shall 
mention one feet in the history of this place which cer- 
tainly affords an entertaining specimen of the ideas 
which were entertained, six hundred years ago, of the 
blessedness attached to donations on behalf of religious 
houses. The celebrated Alice de Remille, not content 
with the foundation and endowment of Bolton Priory, 
conferred upon the nuns of Arthington one half of her 
lands in Helthwaite, and the liberty of fattening forty 
hogs in her wood of Swinden, during harvest. . . . 
Concerning the recreation of the nuns of Arthington, 
some very curious particulars were communicated by 
the Rev. Mr. Adamson to the author of *Loidis and 
Elmete.' ... A box of what may be called ancient 
cards has been preserved, which are traditionally said to 
have belonged to the nuns of this place. They consist 
of thin circular pieces of beech, about four inches in 
lateral diameter, painted with various devices, and each 
inscribed in old English characters with some moral 
sentence. It is supposed that they were played in the 
manner of cards, and that their number was originally 
twelve. The reader will be able to ascertain the 
character of the inscriptions by the following ex- 
amples : — 

« < rf^i^j Iqyq that thou to one haste lentt. 
In labour loste thy tjme was spent.' 

« ' Thj fooB mutche griefe to the have wroughte, 
And thy destruction have they soughte.' 




! 
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« * Thy hauide mjnde doth cause ye smarte, 
And makes the sleape with carefull harte.' 

" ' In godlie trade ronne well thy race, 
And from the poore tome not thy face.' * 

" The Arthingtons were not all of them so devoted to 
the interests of the Papal hierarchy as the founders of 
their family, and they probably repined at the prodi- 
gality which had alienated the fidrest portion of their 
patrimony in fevour of ecclesiastics. One of them, 
John Arthington, in the reign of Henry VI. attempted 
to regain possession of the demesnes of the nunnery, 
and commenced proceedings accordingly. The matter 
was referred to John Thwaites, of Denton, a lawyer of 
considerable reputation in this part of the country at 
that period, and he published an award, to which we 
have just referred . . . confirming the nuns in the 
possession of their estates. On the dissolution, when 
Elizabeth Arthington with nine nuns surrendered the 
nunnery, a.d. 1640, the site was granted to Archbishop 
Cranmer. The site is still pointed out by a building 
now occupied as a fiirmhouse . . . and which, on the 
fi^ont doorway, bears the date of 1586. There can be no 
doubt that this refers to the foundation of the house." t 

The farmhouse, now belonging to the Earl of Hare- 
wood, still exists, retaining the name of the nunnery, 
now only memorable for a dangerous ford across the 
river Wharfe at this place. It is to be hoped that 
one day this spot may be explored, and the ford im- 
proved. The line of hills called Arthington Ridge, 



* What is become of these old cards? 
t Parsons' " History of Leeds." 
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and the beautiful scenery of the Wharfdale to be seen 
from thence, are natural objects of attraction which 
may not be passed by without a remark. Arth- 
ington and part of Breary now constitute a distinct 
parish, having been separated from the parish of Adel 
in the year 1864, in which year a new church and 
parsonage were erected by the late owner of the estates, 
W. Sheepshanks, Esq. 

We now pass on to the notice of the hamlet of 
WeardUy^ which is variously spelt as WinertMay^ 
Wiverthlay^ WynercUay^ &c. Like most of the neigh- 
bouring villages, a femily of some importance once re- 
sided here, taking their name from the place. "Ha- 
merlin de Winerthlay gave five acres and a half of land 
in this place to the canons of Kirkstall, and King 
Edward II. confirmed what the canons held here." * 

Adel and Burdonhead. 

We have already alluded to the et3niiology of the 
word Adel. In Doomsday Book Addle is reckoned as 
part of the lands of the Earl of Morton, and the follow- 
ing accoimt is given of it : — " In Adell the same Alward 
had one manor of one carucate and a half to be taxed 
where there may be two ploughs. Richard has it, and 
it is waste. Wood pasture one mile long and one broad. 
The whole manor one nule and a half long and one mile 
broad. Value in King Edward's time twenty shillings. 
It is now waste. In Burghdum the same Alward had 
one manor without a hall, of two carucates to be taxed, 
and there may be two ploughs. Richard has it. Meadow 



• Parsons, p. 237. 
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and coppice wood three acres. The whole manor four 
quarantens long and the same broad. Value in King 
Edward's time twenty shillings. It is now waste." * 
Overlooking the magnificent Wharfdale, Burgdurum, or, 
as it now is, Burdonhead, is supposed to have been the 
site of the Roman Castrum Burgdurum, called in the 
Doomsday Survey Burgdum. 

" By the condition of certain coins it appears that this 
station, Le. Burghdurum, flourished when the Roman 
Empire was in its prime, and there being none of a later 
date (than Hadrian), makes it probable that it perished 
in some of the insurrections of the native Brigantes 
about Severus's time, according to my former conjecture, 
from the fashion of the letter a.'* t 

Coohridge. 

This place is mentioned in Doomsday Book in the 
following terms : — " In Cucherie, the same Alward had 
one manor of three carucates to be taxed, where there 
may be now two ploughs. Richard has it. Wood pas- 
ture three quarantens long and the same broad. The 
whole manor half a mile long and three quarantens 
broad. Value in King Edward's time twenty shillings. 
It is now waste." This township has been already re- 
ferred to as containing the site of an old British village, 
and an ancient stone pillar. 

Coohridge or Cuchrigg is a small township in the 
parish of Adel-cum-Eccup, and derives its name from 
the Saxon Geac and hrig or rig^ which is Gedc-rig^ 
" the pottery way." Geac signifies uma^ umeus ; and 



• Parsonfl, vol. i. p. 248. t Thoresby, p. 162. 
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rig signifies via^ " a way ; '' but whether there ever was 
a manufactory of pottery in this neighbourhood is 
not apparent. At all events, let lovers of old china 
remember that Cookridge porcelain is a rarity indeed. 
There were ancient relics formerly to be met with in 
Cookridge, and amongst others a funeral monument, 
Diis Manibus sacrum^ said to have been burnt down 
by the Briffantes.* This is perhaps the Roman camp 
pLpocal^or CampocJi.. Thfa Pampo or Cmpo U 
placed as the very next station to Lagentium or Lageo- 
lum, but the name of this station is not to be ascer- 
tained, f 

Brearey 

is a little hamlet formerly spelt Brerehagh, signifying 
"the briar hedge." It is only remarkable for having 
given name to a very ancient fimaily which resided here 
some centuries, but which has long since disappeared. 

The hamlets in the parish of Adel bear the same 
names as the manors in Doomsday Book, with the ex- 
ception of Breary, which appellation appears to have 
been derived fix)m Burhedurum or Burdon ; for Robert 
Brerehaugh, two generations before, temp. Edward III. 
married Agnes, daughter and heiress of Richard Frank, 
of Burehdon. J Burhedurum seems to intimate a British 
occupation later than the second century — ^the supposed 
period of the destruction of the Roman town — if not a 
Saxon one also, for Dun in British and Burh in Saxon 



* These monuments were discovered not at Cookridge, but at 
Blackhill, which is in the township of Adel. 
t Whitaker, p. 157, &c. 
X See Thoresbj, p. 124. 
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both mean a " fort " or " castle.'* Caer in British means 
a " castle " or "city," Coit signifies that it is in a wood; 
therefore Caer-Loid' Coit^ the name for Leeds mentioned 
by Nennius as one of the twenty-eight British cities, 
signifies the " city of the God of gods in the wood." 

There is a farm in the parish of Adel, which is called 
Dunstam Farm, seemingly indicative of a British fort. 
Perhaps the pit-huts, not &r distant, were attached 
to it. 

Eccup or Echope 

is another small hamlet, of which we can only say that 
it is described in Doomsday Book as among the posses- 
sions of the Earl of Moreton, in the following terms : — 
" In Echope the same Alward had one manor mthout a 
hall, of one carucate to be taxed, which one plough may 
till. Richard has there three acres of meadow wood, 
not pasture, three quarantens long and two broad. The 
whole manor one mile long and half a mile broad. 
Value in King Edward's time ten shillings. It is now 
waste." 

The name Eccup or Echope means the " narrow valley 
of oaks," or " valley on eminence abounding with oaks." 
It formerly belonged to the Arthingtons, but is now the 
property of the Earl of Harewood. The single reference 
to this place we have met with is that Frebam de Ecop 
gave to the monks of Kirkstall one acre of land, and 
tiiat a person designated Richard Attesche gave two 
ox-gangs in " Ecopp." 

Moore AUerton. 

Upon these moors are said to have been found the 
remains of Roman and Saxon antiquities, but I am not 
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aware of any, nor do I know where they are to be seen. 
Many valuable remnants of antiquity discovered in this 
neighbourhood have been destroyed or lost sight of. 
Let this make us more careful to preserve what 
remains. 



Antique Relics deposited in the Vestbt. 

Deposited in the vestry are some twelve or fourteen 
querns for grinding com. Whether used by our an- 
cestors the pit- dwellers, or by the Saxons and Danes, or 
by the Romans is uncertain. Some are simply round 
flat stones, some are conical. Drawings are here given 
(see p. 72), with part of old stone column. There are 
also parts of three ancient crosses, described by Dr. 
Whitaker as Saxon wheel-crosses (p. 73). There is also 
part of an old piscina (p. 71) of Norman date, perhaps 
formerly belonging to the Church, and if so, may easily 
be replaced. It is a rare specimen, inasmuch as it is 
detached instead of being let into the wall. There is 
also part of an old stoup or mortar, whether of any very 
old date I cannot say, but it has a curious figure oh it. 
It apparently stood against a wall, as it has engravings 
sculptured on three sides only, viz. on one side a 
diamond, on one side a heart, and on the other the 
remains of a human figure as described below. As 
there is the same sort of figure, to aU appearance, in 
the Church at Ilkley, it may possibly imply some Roman 
mythological object. 

6 * 
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It can, however, hardly be said, as some suppose, to 
represent Hercules strangling the two serpents, as in 
this case the figure is that of a full-grown person, whereas 
it was the infent Hercules who strangled the serpents. 
Is it a serpent entwined round a tree — a symbol of 
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sin affecting the heart, against whose bite the diamond 
(religion) is proof? It is doubtless part of a votive 
,;^tar to Verbeia, the goddess of the Wharfe. The 
dimensions are about fourteen inches by nine inches. 
A similar figure is in the possession of Mr. Middleton, 
near Ilkley. There are also in the vestry of Adel 
Church three Roman altars, and capital of a Roman 
column, once belonging to an edifice of large size. 
Also two remarkable ovoid stones, so called from their 
resemblance to an egg ; and the Echope Pillar Stone. 
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BoBun Altar. 
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Capital at BomiD COhmii. 
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QasTu, and put of Old Stone Oolim 
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There ia also in the vestry of Adel Church a curious 
old slab, of which a sketch is subjoined. Its workmanship 
is of the rudest character, and to what use it was sub- 
servient is not easy to define. Its height is two feet six 
inches ; breadth, two feet ten inches. 
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It was perhaps a monumental slab. It was found on 
the moor near the Reformatory, near to where the flint 
arrow-heads have recently been discovered. The sculp- 
ture is so rude and so simple that it is difficult to assign 
a date to it. The centre exhibits the form of a cross, 
but it betrays no sign of Christian or even Roman work- 
manship. From the indentations on the upper edge it 
seems to have been placed in an upright position. The 
central part was occupied with some device, but what it 
was cannot now be defined. It formed, perhaps, the 
back of some stone seat or throne of an ancient chief, 
the sign or symbol of whose authority was engraved in 
the centre. Canon Greenwell suggests that it was pro- 
bably the rough work of some aboriginal Britons. Pro- 
fessor Stuart, of Edinburgh, writes that it seems exactly 
to a^ree with a slab found in a cist under a sreat cairn, 
JS Caim-Ba^, on the Crm«. ca.^ whilis nowt 
the National Museum at Edinburgh. It is evidently, by 
the rudeness of its sculpture, of very ancient date, and 
is much worn away by exposure to the weather. If the 
cross is said to be represented thereon, it may be Saxon, 
but it seems of much earlier date than that of the 
Saxons or Romans in this country. 

In the "Archaeological Journal," No. 105, 1870, p. 78, 
it is said, " The fragment found on a moor near Adel, 
ornamented on one face only, may have been a portion 
of wall diaper, or destined for some other purpose not 
easily to be ascertained ; it is probably of early Norman 
date." Would the Normans have constructed anything 
so rude? From the indentations at the top of the slab, 
what conclusions can we draw, but that it probably 
formed the side of some cist? 

At Camban, in Argyleshire, is an ancient stone of a 
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very aiinilar character, a sketch of which ia here given. 
From the paucity of stones of this character we may 
infer their rarity. 

I camiot suppose it to he a tombstone, nor ^does it 
seem to bear about it any marks of a religious character. 




lb* Cuntaui Btona, Arfjlaililn. 



On this stone perhaps may be recoguised the remains of 
some Oghamimarks ; also the usual emblem of the rising 

sun, which will be alluded to presently, viz. //^^^^ 

and a phallic mark to the same effect Ml . 

In Adel churchyard are three ancient atone coffins; 
two, having a place for the head, are apparently of a 
Norman character; the other, being simply a stone 
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chest, belongs to aa earlier date; it has also a lid, which 
the others have not. 




In addition to what has been recorded, let me notice 
the little church or chapel of Stainbum, about two 
miles from Almscliff, or Elmscliff. It is a singular little 
structure, and of course has been subjected in its day to 
unseemly innovations. There, however, it now stands, 
a monument, I suppose, of the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, well worth a visit, especially on account 
of its still possessing a very singular old font of the 
original Norman type, of which a sketch is here g^ven. 



IMh OntBar Font rt St 
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On Bramhope Moor there was also a Roman en- 
campment at Camp House Farm ; * and a Saxon tomb 
at Dewsbury.f 



* T. Smith, Ifate &. f Whitaker, vol. ii. p. i 
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CHAPTER m. 

HISTORICAL BCEM0BIAL8 OF ADEL GHUBCH. 

Ralph Paganel, who in the time of the Conqueror 
held fifteen lordships in the county of York, a.d, 1089, 
founded the Priory of the Holy Trinity at York, to 
which he gave "Ecclesiam de Leddis," &c. In the 
annexed Pope's Bull is also added, " Capellam de Hol- 
beck cum omnibus pertinentiis suis," which seems to be 
the gift of the same nobleman.* 

There is an old tradition that Adel Church once 
stood upon Blackhill, adjoining, and a similar story is 
told of Stainbum Chapel, seven miles north-west of Adel; 
but the fine-grained sandstone of which the church is 
built is found in the churchyard. However, the church 
at Adel has somewhat the appearance of having been 
constructed of materials used before for building pur- 
poses, and it may be that some Roman or other building 
at Blackhill was broken up, and the materials used for 
Adel Church. This, however, is but a stray guess, and 



• Thoresby, p. 133. 
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not very probable ; for, amongst other reasons, the 
curious old stones recently discovered at the foundation 
of Adel Church, and which, therefore, we conclude, 
cannot have been fitr distant when the church was 
built, are of the same material as the church itself. 

According to Whitaker there was a Saxon church on 
Blackhill, as the discovery there of the Saxon wheel 
crosses amongst Roman remains seems to indicate. 

At the north-east end of the church, in the church- 
yard, it is said that in dry summers the outlines of the 
foundation of a building, possibly a manse house, are to 
be seen. I have never seen them. 

In the ParHamentary Survey, xviii. p. 329, is an 
order for removing the Church of Adel to a more con- 
venient site. Henry Arthington, patron, married the 
sister of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, who occasionally re- 
sided at Arthington during the Rebellion. Bramhope 
Chapel is perhaps a solitary instance of a chapel built 
during the Commonwealth. 

At the time of the Doomsday Survey the manors 
which now constitute the parish of Adel were in the 
hands of the Earl of Moreton, half-brother of the Con- 
queror, ffis son and successor forfeited his lands in the 
reign of Henry I., who seems to have greatly favoured 
his nephew Stephen, to whom possibly the manors of 
the Earl Moreton, including Adel, were assigned. 

Dugdale states : — " Ralph Paganel gave to the Priory 
of the Holy Trinity the Church of St. John, Adel, in 
the reign of William II. ; therefore there was a church 
here previous to a.d. 1100, the year of his decease. It 
was confirmed by Pope Alexander ; but Alexander II. 
was Pope from a.d. 1061 to 1073, whereas William 
Rufus did not begin his reign till a.d. 1087. The 
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priory appointed its curates here from a.d. 1242 or 
earlier. To this day a pension of six pounds thirteen 
shillings and fourpence — a fine, it is said, levied on some 
reflectory rector — ^is annually paid by the Rector of Adel 
to the Dean and Chapter of Christ's Church, Oxford, who 
have succeeded to the property ; but the advowson has 
fellen into private hands." The old church probably 
suffered fi^^m the ruthless cruelty of the Conqueror, 
who, in A.D. 1070, gave orders to lay waste the fertile 
country between the Humber and the Tees, and the 
Church of Adel, and perhaps its town at Burhdurum, 
perished under his cruel measures to disable the North- 
umbrians fix)m givmg him further trouble. That there 
was a church at Adel about the year 1152, the date of 
the foundation of Kirkstall Abbey, a repudiated grant 
of William Paganel to the monks of Kirkstall sufficiently 
shows. 

" Ralph Paganel gave lands, &c. to the Priory of Holy 
Trinity, York, but though he had large estates granted 
him by the Conqueror, at the time of the Doomsday 
Survey the family had no lands in Adel (which were 
given to the Earl of Moreton), nor in any adjacent dis- 
trict. Probably the foundation deed, as it is called, of 
the Priory of the Holy Trinity was for most part only a 
re-grant of the former endowments of that house. The 
document itself testifies that the priory had before ex- 
isted, and that it was granted by the Conqueror to 
Ralph Paganel. Thus the church at Adel may have 
been previously in possession of that house, and this 
would account for its not being mentioned in the 
Doomsday Survey of Earl of Moreton's manors. 

" Henry Plantagenet succeeds Stephen, and William 
Paganel reasserts his claim to the lordship of Adel. He 
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has no love for Stephen, who had driven him from 
thence, yet wiU not secularise Church property, which 
he grants afresh to the monks of Kirkstall. Thus the 
fact is accounted for of a mesne lord protesting that his 
vassals had given away his lands without his consent in 
his own lifetime." * 

The following are notices of the ancient religious 
community of secular canons in York prior to the con- 
quest of England, having the name of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, otherwise Christ's Church, showing its 
subsequent conversion into a priory of Benedictine 
monks, subject to the Abbey of St. Martin, near Tours, 
in France, which was known by the epithet of "the 
greater monastery " from its wealth and pre-eminence 
(whence its modem name of Marmontier, expressive of 
Ma jus Monasterium)^ with biographical notices of the 
founder, Ralph Paynell, and of his descendants, of whom 
William PajnieU, his eldest son, founded the Priory of 

Drax.t 

Ralph Paynel, mesne tenant of the manor of Sturton, 
and subsequently of the parish of Leeds, under Ilbert 
de Lacy, whose barony had the burgh of Pontefract 
with its castle for the capital seat ; and the service due 



* Prom a little pamphlet styled " Adel, its Norman Church," 
published by J. Wilkinson, Lincoln. 

t See "Memoirs illustrative of the History and Antiquities of 
the County and City of York, communicated to the Annual Meeting 
of the Archseological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, held 
at York, July 1846 ; with a Gleneral Eeport of the Proceedings 
of the Meeting, &c." London, published at the Of&ce of the 
ArchsBological Institute, 12 Haymarket ; sold by Parker, Murray, 
Longman, Pickering, Bell, <&c. 1848. 
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for these lands was reckoned at one knight's fief and a 
half. 

Among the mesne tenants of Robert, Count of Mor- 
tain, in Yorkshire, mention is made of Richard de Sur- 
deval, who will have had this surname from the 
commune of Sourdeval-la-Barre, chef-lieu of a canton 
in the arrondissement of Mortain, departement of La 
Manche. At the time of the survey recorded in Dooms- 
day Book, Richard de Surdeval had of the Count of 
Mortain, in the West Riding, in the wapentake of 
Shyrack, the manors of Addle, Arthington, Cookridge, 
Burdonhead, and Eccup in the parish of Addle, &c. It 
is certain that several manors of this mesne-tenant, 
vested m Ralph PayneU in the following reign, appa- 
rently in right of his wife Matilda, who wiU have 
been daughter and co-heiress of this Richard de Sur- 
deval, if not sole heiress. Hence of those of which 
positive proof can be adduced of such possession, a 
copy of the Survey in Doomsday is now inserted, as 
they appear under the heading, "Land of the Count 
of Mortain." 

"In West Riding. — In Hardinctone (Arthington) Al- 
uuard had one manor of three carucates and two bovates 
and a half subject to Danegeld, where may now be three 
ploughs. Richard has it of the Count. There is one 
villain with two oxen ploughing, and there are two acres 
of meadow. Wood pasturable, two furlongs long and 
one broad. The whole manor one league long and four 
furlongs broad. In the time of King Edward it was 
worth thirty shillings, now five shillings." 

" In Adele (Addle) the same Aluuard had one manor 
of one carucate and a half subject to Danegeld, where 
two ploughs may be. Richard has it, and it is waste. 
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Wood pasturable, one league long and one broad. The 
whole manor one league and a half broad and one 
league wide. In the time of King Edward worth ten 
shillings.^' 

" In Cucherie (Cookridge) the same Aluuardhad one 
manor of three carucates subject to Danegeld, where two 
ploughs may now be. Richard has it. Wood pastur- 
able, two fiirlongs long and as many wide. The whole 
manor half a league long and three furlongs wide. In 
the time of King Edward it waa worth twenty shillings, 
now it is waste." 

"In Burghedurum (Burdonhead) the same Aluuard 
had one manor, without a demesne, of two carucates 
subject to Danegeld, and there may now be two ploughs. 
Richard has it. Three acres of meadow and brush- 
wood. The whole manor four furlongs long and as 
many broad. In the time of King Edward it was worth 
twenty shillings, now it is waste." 

" In Echope (Eccup) the same Aluuard had one manor, 
without a demesne, of one carucate subject to Danegeld, 
which one plough may till. Richard has there three 
acres of meadow. Wood not pasturable, three furlongs 
long and two broad. The whole manor one league long 
and a half broad. In the time of King Edward it was 
worth sixteen shillings, now it is waste." 

The tenure of the Count of Mortain in Siraches 
wapentake is thus described in Doomsday Book (fol. 
379): — "In Ardington, the Count of Mortain, three 
carucates and two bovates and a half. In Cucherie, the 
Count of Mortain, three carucates. In Burgedurum, the 
Count of Mortain, two carucates. In Echope, the Count 
of Mortain, one carucate." 

This acquisition of the property above specified was 

6 * 
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effected in the reign of King William Rufus, aa we 
leam from this charter :— 

" In the name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
&c Wherefore I, Ralph, surnamed Paynell, inflamed by 
the fire of Divine love ... in desire of re-esta- 
blishing the Church of the Holy Trinity at York, have 
delivered it to blessed Martin of Marmontier, and his 
monks, to be in their possession for ever for the soul of 
my Lord King William and his wife Matilda, and for 
the redemption and good estate of the realm of his son 
William, who has also willingly authorised this gift, with 
the assent of my wife Matilda, and my sons, William, 
Jordan, Elias, and Alexander, &c. These are what I, 
Ralph Paynell, have bestowed for my soul towards the 
support of the monks of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
the Church itself of the Holy Trinity, the Church of 
St. Helen in York, &c. &c., the Church of St. John of 
Addle, and one carucate of land, and the tythes of Arth- 
ington and of all the vills which belong to it, and the 
tithes of the demesne," &c. 

The Church (of Adel) was given by Ralph Paganel 
to the Benedictine Priory of Holy Trinity at York, 
and remained in possession of that house until the dis- 
solution. 

In the year 1100 Bong William Rufus was slain on 
the 2nd August, and in that same year Gerard suc- 
ceeded Thomas in the see of York. During his prelacy, 
which terminated in his decease at Southwell on 21st 
May 1108, King Henry I. confirmed by this charter 
the endowment of the Priory of the Holy Trinity of 
York, in the life-time of Ralph Paynell, of which a 
copy was made by Dom. Edmund Martenne, and in- 
serted in his manuscript history of the Abbey of Mar- 
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montier, in the public library of Tours, viz. : " I, Henry, 
King of the English, have conceded to the monks of St. 
Martin, of Mannontier, the endowment of Ralph Pay- 
nell, i.e. whatsoever he gave to them in land and 
churches and tythes. But I also give and grant, with 
stable ratification, the Church of the Holy Trinity of 
York firee and quit, &c. These are the things which the 
aforesaid Ralph Paynell bestowed. . . . The Church 
of St. John of Adela, and one carucate of land, and 
the tythe of Ardintona and of aU the vills which 
belong to it, and the tythe of the demesne. " Also by 
charter of Henry I. — " I grant and will that the brethren 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity of York may hold 
in peace, and honourably, their Church of Leeds, and 
whatsoever is belonging to it " ; and he grants " to the 
monks of Marmontier serving God at York all the 
possessions which Ralph Paynell and all other bene- 
fiujtors have given to them." 

William Pajmiell (a.d. 1190) inter alia^ as regards 
his lands in demesne in the parish of Addle, these 
evidences have been preserved; viz. a charter to the 
Priory of Kirkstall, endorsed " William Paynel of the 
land given to the villains,'' among the muniments of 
Henry Arthington, and having a seal attached to it with 
the impress of an armed knight on horseback with sword 
and shield on the obverse, and a fleur-de-lis on the 
reverse, to this eflect: — "Be it known to all, as well 
present as to come, that I, William Painel, give and 
grant, and by this my charter confirm to God and St. 
Mary and to the monks of Kirkstall for ever, together 
with the land which I have given and granted to them 
in jfrankalmoign in the parish of Addle, that land 
which the villains of the same parish had given to the 
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Church of Addle, when it was dedicated (i.e. about 
1139), throughout the whole parish, viz. as much as 
belongs to the lands which they hold in the aforesaid 
parish in pure and perpetual frankalmoign, as they hold 
the other lands, to which these lands belong. But I 
testify and affirm, to all hearing and seeing these letters, 
that I have not granted, nor do I grant, nor do I 
warrant that donation which my villains made." 

There seems to be some confusion as to this gift. It 
is said to have been given, and then it is denied to have 
been given. If a gift, what were the lands so given, 
and in whose possession are they now? Cookridge lands 
are nearly tithe-free ; but who has the great tithes, and 
did they ever belong to Kirkstall Abbey? There is no 
evidence of this, nor is it probable. 

Kirkstall Abbey was foimded in the year 1162. The 
transaction in which W. Paynell is involved dates about 
1190. Kirkstall Abbey has always been considered 
distinct from the parish of Adel; yet it is stated (as 
above) " that one Roger Mustell, who held Add under 
the Painells^ gave to the house of Kirkstall the entire 
soke of Adell with the advowson, with the barony of 
Cokryge, half a knight's fee from the lordship of Arth- 
ington," &c. &c., from which it appears that nearly the 
whole parish ultimately became the property, or was 
under the control, of this affluent religious corporation, 
i.e. Kirkstall. But how could this be? How could 
Adel belong to the Priory of Holy Trinity at York, and 
the Priory of Kirkstall at the same time ? The grant to 
Kirkstall is indeed disowned, but there is want of clear- 
ness and distinctiveness as to this gift. 

From this charter we ascertain that the Church of 
Adel had been rebuilt by the monks of the Holy Trinity 
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in the lifetime of this grantor, and there are few 
churches in Yorkshire which present a better specimen 
of decorated Norman work in every part of the edifice. 
The only portion of the old church which has been 
refeuned is the doorway on the south side, of the early 
Norman style, with the figures of the Saviour, the 
Lamb and Cross, and the emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists carved upon the pediment, and of a different 
stone to the rest of the building. By his grandfather 
Ralph this church had been -given to the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity ; and in this reign it was confirmed to 
them by this charter apparently after the monarch had 
visited the Abbey of Marmontier, in the vicinity of 
Tours, fi'om which city it is dated. 

" Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, Duke 
of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Count of Anjou, to the 
archbishops, abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, sheriffs, 
bailiffs, and all his mmisters and liegemen of all 
England and Normandy, greeting : Know ye that I have 
granted, and by this my charter confirmed to God and 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity of York, and to the 
monks of Marmontier there serving God, the church of 
St. John of Addle with all its appurtenances, and one 
carucate of land in the same vill, of the donation of 
Ralph Pajmell and of the confirmations of his sons, as 
th6ir charters testify, &c. I wiU and strongly enjoin 
that the aforesaid monks have and hold the aforesaid 
church well and in peace, quit and honourably, with all 
liberties belonging to the same church." Witnesses, 
Stephen de la Tour, Seneschal of Anjou ; Ranulph de 
Glanville, at Tours, 

Stephen de la Tour was Seneschal of Anjou subse- 
quent to the year 1174, and this charter secured to the 
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Priory of the Holy Trinity the advowson of this church, 
taxed in 1292 at ten pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
pence, and the pension of the Prior of the Holy Trinity 
in the same at six pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
pence. The other land given by William Paynell to the 
Abbey of Kirkstall in the parish of Addle comprised 
half a carucate of land in Cookridge, which Adam, son 
of Hucke, had held with the thanage and sendee of the 
same, and he also confirmed the gift of two bovates of 
land which his vassal, William de Weeton, had given 
in the same parish. 

The following original charter, with the same seal of 
William Paynell attached to it, was formeriy in the 
Tower of St. Mary at York : — 

" I, William Paynell, have placed in pledge to Robert 
de Gaunt, Cookridge and whatsoever I hold in Addle 
and in the parish of Addle of my fief, viz. for twenty 
marks of silver in that year in which the elect besieged 
Malzeard, from the next feast of St. John to the end 
of the year ; and if I shall then render back that sum 
my land shall remain to me entirely quit. But if I shall 
not then render it back, the same Robert shall hold it 
yearly until I shall render him back twenty marks of 
silver, namely, upon condition that he do not root up 
my wood." 

The following writ occurs in escheat 34 Edw. I. nu. 
82:— 

"Edward, by the grace of God, King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Acquitaine, to his beloved 
and faithful Richard Oysel, his escheator beyond Trent, 
greeting: Although by an inquisition, which we have 
caused to be made to you, we have learnt that the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity of York is not of our foun- 
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dation nor of our patronage, but of the foundation and 
patronage of Ralph Paynel, once Lord of Drax, in the 
county of York, whose heir is within age and in our 
custody, and that the said priory had not been in our 
custody or of any of our progenitors during any time of 
the vacancy of the same in times past. Nevertheless, 
there is not mention in that inquisition what estate the 
aforesaid Ralph or his heirs, or the ancestors of the 
aforesaid heir, were accustomed to have in the times of 
the vacancy of the same. Wishing to be certified thereof, 
we enjoin you that by oath of honest and kw- worthy 
men of your baihwick, by whom the truth of this matter 
shall best be known, you diligently inquire what estate 
the aforesaid Ralph or his heirs, or the ancestors of the 
aforesaid heir, had hitherto in the priory aforesaid in 
the times of the vacancy of the same, as in the restitu- 
tion or in the receipt of the temporalities of the same, 
and how and in what manner. And do you send with- 
out delay the inquisition thereof distinctly and openly 
made to us under the seal and the seals of those by 
whom it shall have been made, and this writ. Witness 
myself at Shene, 7th day of October, in the thirty-third 
year of our reign." (a.d. 1305.) 

" Inquisition of the estate which Ralph Pajmtel or his 
heirs, or the ancestors of the same heir, had had in the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity of York, in the time of the 
vacancy of the same, as well in the custody of the same 
priory as in the restitution or receipt of the temporali- 
ties of the same, made at York 24th November, in the 
thirty-fourth year of the reign of King Edward, by the 
oath of Alan de Scotherskelf, William Sperry, Richard 
Davy, John de Apelton, Walter Goldbeter, Thomas 
Amory, Robert de St. Leonard, Richard de Bilburgh, 
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William de Alue, John de Askham, William de Langeley, 
and John le Wayder. Who say, upon their oaths, that 
the aforesaid Ralph, nor his heirs, nor the ancestors 
of the same heir, had no custody of the same priory, nor 
restitution or receipt of the temporalities of the same at 
any time of the vwjancy of the same, except only a 
certain doorkeeper appointed by those founders, so that 
the same doorkeeper might ^guard the aforesaid priory, 
lest the chattels and goods of the same priory found 
therein should be removed by any one ; and they say 
that whensoever a prior of the same place should be 
deceased, that another prior, who in succession should 
have been deputed from Marmontier by the abbot of 
that place to the dignity of that priory, and should have 
come and rested there, that it was perfectly lawful to 
the same prior to enter the aforesaid prioiy, according to 
the option dispensed to him .hL,Z',ith„„t\ 
contradiction of the aforesaid Ralph or any of his 
heirs, or any contribution for entrance bemg made, or 
fealty to the same. In testimony of which the afore- 
said lurors put their seals to the present inquisition." 

lie ju.1 upon ^ i»,«i«L infli ti.t the 
advowson of the Priory of the Holy Trinity was at- 
tached to the manor of Drax, of which the lord, Philip 
Paynel, was deceased before the 24th May, 27 Edw. 1., 
leaving John Paynel, his son and heir, of the age of one 
year on the vigil of the Nativity of the Lord last past; 
and hence the finding that the heir of Ralph Paynel was 
in the king's custody. 

In an inquisition taken in the reign of King Henry HI., 
but to which there is no date, calendered No. 155, as 
follows : — " Dominus Rex, Drax Manerium Extentum," 
we have this finding : — " The jurors say that there are 
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in Drax in demesne ten carucates. Moreover, in the said 
manor of Drax there is one priory, which is wovih three 
hundred pounds and more every year, besides the advow- 
sons of five churches belonging to the said priory, the 
advowson of which priory belongs to the lord of the 
said manor. Moreover that the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity of York was founded by Fulk Paynell, lord of 
the said manor, of which the advowson doth belong to 
the lord of the aforesaid manor, whosoever he be, of the 
value of the said priory, nor of the advowsons of the 
churches belonging to the same, they cannot tell the 
certain sum, whether it be twice as much worth as the 
Priory of Drax or not/' 

But we have a contradiction to this statement in the 
register of William Grenefeld, Archbishop of York, 
where are these entries : — " Sir Geoflfrey Luterell, Knight, 
Lord of Hooton Paynel, presents to the Church of the 
Holy Trinity of York, 20th day of February 1308, in 
the fourth year of his pontificate " (fol. 74) ; and " to 
the Church of Addle, in the same fourth year of his 
pontificate " (fol. 78). Hence the visitors of the mon- 
asteries in the reign of Henry VIII. in like manner 
imputed the foundation of this priory to Barbara 
Constable, wife of Sir Marmaduke Constable, Knight, 
senior, by reason that she was Lady of the Manor of 
Drax at the time of its dissolution. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS IN THE PARISH OF ADEL. 

We now come to consider the status of the remains in 
the parish of Adel. That there was a station here is 
beyond doubt. Amongst numerous other relics, most 
of which have been destroyed or lost, we have already 
referred to the remains of three Roman altars found on 
the enclosure of Adel Common, and now in our posses- 
sion. One of these, bearing the inscription — 

DE^ BRIGANT DOUINAE . . . ISSAI, 

is very valuable. Some suppose the name of the Roman 
town to have been Burgodurum, or Burgodunum, from 
the word Burhedurum, which occurs in the Doomsday 
Survey. " Whatever its name, however," says Mr. 
Wright, "it was of some extent, and possessed temples; 
for altars and votive inscriptions have been found there. 
One of the most interesting of these is an altar dedi- 
cated to the goddess Brigantia. The same name occurs 
on an altar at Birrens, a Roman station in Scotland ; 
and another found at Chester is dedicated to * Deae 
njnnphsB Brig.' It is not, however, necessary to sup- 
pose that this refers to a goddess of the Brigantes ; for 
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these altaM are more commonly dedicated by settlers — 
soldiers usually — from some other part of the Koman 
Empire, to the nymphs or goddesses who were the pro- 
tectors of the place of their birth, and who, as they 
imagined, still watched over them in their distant 
settlements." This is not likely, considering, as we have 
seen, that the localities which gave birth to the term 
" Brigantium " were very few, and those not Roman. 

In Gough's " Camden " is described an altar, in 
height about two feet six inches, inscribed to the Dece 
Matres by M. Nantonius Orbitalis. 

In Phillips's " Rivers and Mountains of Yorkshire," a 
sepulchral inscription at Adel is given thus — 

DMS 
CADIEDI 
NIAE F0(r) 
TUNA 

PIA V.A.X. 

Another, imperfect, retains only — 

IVGI PIENTISS. 
H. S. 

Where are these inscriptions to be found now ? 

" At Gretland, on the top of a mountain inaccessible 
except on one side, was dug up this votive altar, dedi- 
cated, as it should seem, to the tutelar deity of the 
Brigantes, a.d. 209."* On one side — 

DVI. CI. BRIG 
ET. NVM AUGG 
T. AVE. AVRBLIAN 
VS. DD PRO SE 
ET 8VIS. S.M.A.G.8. 

* Gk)ugh'8 " Camden," vol. iii. p. 236. 
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i.e. " Dui Civitalis Brigantium et Numinibus Augusto- 
rum Titus Aurelius Aurelianus dedicavit pro se et suifl." 
The letters s.m.a.g.s. have been explained as ^^ Suscep- 
tum merito animo gratio solvit." 

On the other side — 

ANTONmO 

in. ET GET. COSS. 

i.e. Antonino tertio et GaBtae consulibus. 

The same altar is thus described by Camden (iii. 
274) : — " Holland mentions among Sir Robert Cotton's 
antiquities the Gretland altar, which Mr. Horsley saw 
lying in Connington Church, and it is now at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whence it is engraved (Plate xiii. 
Fig. 8). He reads the five last letters *Susceptum 
Merito Animo Gratio Solvit.' Civitas means the state 
of the Brigantes. The date of the consulate is auc. 208. 
Mr. Ward thinks Diu a corruption of Acvs, which Hesy- 
chius says is the same as Zcu$. Gruter has a very 
incorrect copy of this inscription. Mr. Watson would 
read it ^Divis Civitatis Brigantium,' and thinks the altar 
was found in Stainland." 

In the " Yorkshire Archaeological Journal," Part VI., 
pp. 132-147, we read, " Horsley did not dispose of the 
claim of Almondbury to be the Cambodunum of the 
itinerary without substituting something in its place. 
He read in the fourth or fifth edition of Camden's 
^Britannica' that a Roman altar, dedicated to the 
topical deity of the Brigantes, had been discovered in the 
part of the parish of Halifax called Greteland. Horsley 
had a principle on which he had great reliance, and 
which is indeed a just and sound one, that fixed and 
heavy remains of the Roman times are never disinterred 
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from beneath the surface, but on the sites of stations, 
or at least on places where Romans had inhabited. In 
his time Greteland was the only spot in the country 
between Tadcaster and Manchester on which any such 
remains had ever been discovered. From these pre- 
misses he drew the conclusion that there had been a 
Roman station in Greteland, and that this station was 
the Cambodunum of Antonine. Camden identifies the 
place where this altar was found, when he says, * It was 
found on the summit of a l^ill accessible only from one 
side,' i.e. on the rising ground on which Clay House 
now stands. It may now be considered as placed 
beyond the limits of any reasonable doubt-, that in this 
part of Greteland there were found in the reign of 
Elizabeth a votive altar of the Romans, and foundations 
of Roman edifices, sufficient to prove that this site was 
chosen for their residence by a portion of that renowned 
people ; and that the claim of this place to be the site 
of the long lost Cambodunum, may be considered as 
being superior to that of Slack, the only place which, 
according to our present knowledge of the Roman re- 
mains in the country between Tadcaster and Manchester 
(as laid down in the Itinerary), can be put in com- 
petition with it. When first discovered, the altar was 
removed from its site, and placed in the house of the 
Saviles at Bradley, in Stainland. It passed from the 
Saviles to Sir Robert Cotton, who removed it to his 
house at Conington, in Cambridgeshire. It has since 
found a resting-place in Trinity College, Cambridge. 

"i?m is understood to be the name of the deity 
peculiarly reverenced by the Brigantes. The word is 
not found in any other inscription ; but inscriptions on 
altars in the same form have been found in other places 
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with the names of tutelary deities of particular dis- 
tricts. . . . Nothing more is known of the Roman 
who raised this altar. His name has a patrician sound ; 
and by thus uniting the topical deity of the natives of 
these woods and mountains with the protecting deities 
of the emperor, and even giving the precedency to the 
Brigantian deity, it may seem that either through poUcy, 
or, what is better, through goodness of heart, he was 
intent on conciliating the affections of the Britons 
around him, upon whom he himself and the Romans in 
general could not but regard themselves as unwelcome 
tatraders." 

The above details sufficiently point to the value and 
importance of the Adel altar inscribed to the goddess of 
the Brigantes. It is indeed one of those remnants of 
antiquity worthy of being preserved with religious care, 
whilst at the same time it affixes a stamp of peculiar 
interest to the parish and neighbourhood in which it 
has been found. 

As to the town alluded to by Mr. Wright and others, 
no doubt it was northward of the church, on the site 
of the present Blackhill and all the neighbouring eleva- 
tion. Close to Adel Mill are still to be seen the re- 
mains of a square encampment of earthwork. It is 
probable, as some think, that this was originally an old 
British fortress, and subsequently converted to use by 
the Romans. There, however, it is, to tell its own 
story. Hereabouts various Roman relics have been 
found, and ascending the lull northwards, in a field on 
the right side of the road, are extensive foundations of 
a Roman building. It probably constituted the baths 
attached to the camp. There are numbers of burnt 
stones and bricks scattered about here and to be seen 
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in the wall-fences of this field. There is a well too, and 
an aqueduct leading down to the camp. No doubt 
the ancient Britons were an uncivilised and barbarous 
people; but there seems to have been an interval be- 
tween them and the Brigantes who occupied the country 
in Caesar's time; for a comparatively civilised race was 
found here. The Eo,.a„. iem to live ««g.ed a nan^e 
to the station and another to the camp or casbrum'j viz. 
Tad-caster, Man-chester, &c. 

The lead mines of the Romans lay towards Craven, 
and appear to have been worked at a very early period, 
for some of the pigs of lead, prepared for transportation, 
have been found bearing the name of Domitian—mF. 
CM8 DOMiTiANO AVG COS VH. — which Carries us back to 
the first century of our era. 

Among other branches of the industry of the Roman 
population of our island, remains of potteries may be 
mentioned, which have been discovered at Hawcaster Rigg, 
a place situated on a line of Roman road. Traces of 
another manufacture of a less creditable character have 
been found in some abundance at a place called Lingwell 
Gate, in the parish of Rothwell, near Wakefield.* 

This latter manufacture, as alluded to by Mr. Wright, 
occupies an important place in our present discussion, 
as the reader will hereafter be careful to observe. 
Doubtless allusion is made to emblems of the Phallic 
worship, one of which is in the vestry of Adel Church. 
It was dug up some years ago, along with other Roman 
relics, at Blackhill or neighbourhood. Such specimens, 
I am told, are exceedingly rare. I would here merely 
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direct attaition to the word " Ling-well," doubtless part 
of the original word "Ling-ham'* of peculiar signi- 
fication, corresponding with the symbol alluded to.* 

The following remarks are taken firom Mr. Wright's 
" Lecture " : — 

"Within a short distance from Leeds at the place 
now called Castleford, on the River Aire, stood the 
Roman town of Legiolium, on one branch of their great 
northern road; and it was no doubt a town of some 
importance from the number of roads which branch off 
from it. One of these is said to have run direct to the 
Roman station of Cambodunum, — ^the site of which has 
been identified, with apparent correctness, with the 
hamlet of Slack, between Huddersfield and Halifax, — and 
proceeded thence to Mancunium, or Manchester. But 
the more important road to Cambodunum started fix)m 
the Roman Calcaria, now Tadcaster, and passed near 
Barwick-in-Elmet, and probably through or near Leeds. 
Another road of some importance seems to have run 
from Legiolium (Castleford) over the moor to Whitkirk 
and Hawcaster Rigg, where there was a station, by 
Cookridge, where the remains of it were very distinct in 
Thoresby's time,t through Adel, — ^where we find the 
remains of a Roman town of some importance, — ^and so 
on to the Roman town of Olicana, at Ilkley, from whence 
it proceeded over the mountains, which the Romans are 
said to have called the Pennine Alps, to Ribchester in 
Lancashire, long supposed to be the Roman Conium, but 
which recent discoveries appear to identify with Breme- 



• See O'Brien's " History of the Round Towers of Ireland." 
t And are so now, a.d. 1867. 
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teuracum. There are traces of other cross roads within 
the district which is the immediate subject of my paper. 
Early in the last century the remains of a Roman villa 
were discovered at Cleckheaton by Dr. Richardson ; and 
Roman remains of one kind or other have been found in 
several localities. This district had thus, within itself 
or immediately beyond its limits, no less than five Roman 
tovms or stations of importance : — 

" Calcaria (Tadcaster) on the north-east; 
"LegioUum (Castleford) on the south-east; 
" Cambodunum (Slack) on the south-west; 
" Olicana (Ilkley) on the north-west; 
^^ And the imknown town at Adel nearly in its 
centre. 

" The only other place in this district which has left 
us Roman inscriptions is Olicana; and at Ilkley, its 
modern representative, has been found an altar dedicated 
to the goddess Verbeia ( VerhdcB sacrum)^ which is of 
especial interest if the supposition of some antiquaries 
be correct, that Verbeia was the goddess of the 
Wharf." 

" The activity and importance of this district under 
the Romans no doubt arose from two causes ; first, it 
lay in the direct line of communication between one of 
the most important districts of Roman Britain, that 
which formed afterwards the kingdom of Northumbria, 
and the south-west, as well as between Lancashire and 
the eastern parts of the island ; and, secondly, its mineral 
riches were soon discovered by the Romans and turned 
to advantage. That they obtained iron here extensively 
there can be no doubt. I am told that extensive beds 
of the scorise fix)m which the metal had been extracted, 

7 • 
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and other remains connected with Roman mining, have 
been found at Horsforth, at Adel, at Oakenshaw, at 
Scarcroft, and also in Leeds/' 

The old mortar or stoup at Adel, above alluded to, 
seemingly bears a figure resembling an Aquarius, similar 
to the figure on the stone at Ilkley. Would it have had 
any use in conjunction with a Verbeian altar? 

There was a Roman via from Bramham Moor, by 
Thomer and Shadwell, to Street Lane, by Hawcaster-rig 
to Adel, Cookridge, and Ilkley. 

" In whatever name we find the vestiges of the British 
term dinas^ dunum^ din^ softened sometimes into ton or 
dovm^ there we may venture to trace a British origin. 
Dunum signified a " hill position,'' not always a forti- 
fied post ; as, e.g. where we still use the word dovm ; 
though the word is frequently applied to fortified towns 
in high positions. These dunes when fortified answered 
to the oppida of Caesar. They were on elevated spots, 
often surrounded with wood, and generally near springs 
of water. In Holland they call the sandbanks the dunes, 
e.g. JDun-kirk. Dun signifies a "mountain;" firom 
dunen^ "to swell."* 

The British dune became changed into the Saxon 
burgh^ hyrig^ harrow ; the Saxon lord not changing the 
original British name ; e.g. Sobiordunum became Sarys- 
byrig, or Searbyrig, "the dry city," applied to old 
Sarum; thence Salisbury, t 

That the Saxons have left traces of their existence in 



* See BichardBon's Dictionary. 

t See Douglas, " Naeiiia Britannica." 
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Adel and neighbourhood is manifest. First as heathens 
they may have partaken of the religious principles and 
practices of the native Britons with whom they came in 
contact and joined in horrible worship. They may have 
incorporated themselves with the Druidical body and 
performed religious rites in some oak forest under some 
large oak tree, of which the one at Headingley of vast 
diifensions is said to remind us. They Jy ^ave con- 
structed those curious stones discovered in the year 
A.D. 1864 at the foundations of the present Norman 
church at Adel, and to which larger reference will here- 
after be made. Being in process of time converted to 
Christianity, they may, for aught we know, have des- 
troyed, as was customary with the early Christians, some 
altar of Baal, or Ashtoreth (the Moon), dedicated to the 
goddess Adan, and in its place erected a Christian sanc- 
tuary, to be succeeded by others, even the little Norman 
church which we now happily possess. 

The little wheel crosses dug up at Blackhill suggest 
their presence at Adel, according to Dr. Whitaker. 

Of the Danes we have nothing to record but the 
memento of their ravages and cruelties, and the re- 
mains of their language still largely incorporated with 
the provincial dialect of Yorkshire. Their habits of 
life and forms of reUgion they doubtless imported into 
England, and which have become mixed up with what 
we now see and know. The Norsemen have left 
everywhere behind them memorable vestiges of their 
visits. 

The Normans, too, were cruel ^oppressors, but under 
their rule the various tribes of the inhabitants of our 
land settled down into one people. Its southern por- 
tion became our England, subsequently strengthened in 
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its proportions by union with Wales and Scotland, and 
still retaining the name of which our countrjonen are 
so naturally proud when they talk of Great Britain. 
As the Norman rule became acknowledged, and gained 
rtrength, .nd „ ChrbtWty ^^ more JZr. 
largely her blessed tofluence amongst the people, a style 
of architecture sprang up, in character with the features 
of the age. Massive, strong, simple, well capable of 
defence, calculated to afford a refuge to the persecuted, 
it arose to life like the guardian genius of the day. 
Numerous remains of this noble architecture still exist 
to grace our Christian soil, consecrated generally as the 
spot on which are standing the imposing piles of some 
cathedral or more humble parish church. Of these valu- 
able reUcs of a former age, it must be here observed 
that in general the Norman portion of such edifices has 
been added to, especially in cathedrals, by an architec- 
tural B^le »f a iLr ^oi, traositioo, Llj E^Iish, 
and downwards to later dates. It follows, therefore, 
that an entire specimen of Norman architecture, un- 
alloyed with admixtures, must be very valuable. We 
have already remarked that this desideratum is to be 
found in the little parish church of Adel, for its present 
unseemly alterations may all be easily replaced by a true 
restoration to its pristine condition. 

The residence of the Romans in Adel forms no mean 
feature in the history of that parish, though we have so 
little to say about them ; but they fought their way 
into Yorkshire under hard terms, having had to en- 
counter the opposition of a race of hardy, warlike, and 
courageous natives, on whom we must now bestow our 
attention. These were a people known by the title of 
the Brigantes. 
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Brigantes. 

This tribe had settled down in the north-west part 
of England, and extended along the coast even to 
Wales. Rough diamonds were they, though &r ad- 
vanced in arts and civilisation as compared with their 
predecessors, — and perhaps in some degree neighbours, 
— ^the dwellers in pits and £a.stnesses, who led a rude 
life, living mostly by the chase. 

"The geographer Ptolemy mforms us," says Mr. 
Wright, " and his statement is confirmed by other con- 
temporary writers, that the greater part of the interior 
of Britain was occupied by the extensive tribe of the 
Brigantes, probably the oldest of the British tribes then 
existing. AU that I can say more of tiie Brigantes ap- 
proaching to anything like certainty is, that they are 
considered as one of the branches of the great Celtic 
race in the west. In Ptolemy's time there was a tribe 
of the same name in Ireland so situated as to render 
it almost certain that one was merely a division from 
the other, but which was the original I will not venture 
to decide, though it appears more probable that the 
Brigantes of Britain had emigrated into Ireland, than 
the contrary. This would lead us to suppose that the 
original population of the interior of Britain, before the 
Romans took possession of it, may possibly have been 
Gaels. With regard to the country around Leeds, all 
we know is that it lay in the heart of the territory of 
the Brigantes." 

We have undoubted proof that these people were in 
Adel by the discovery of no less than three Roman 
alters inscribed or dedicated to them. They were dis- 
covered some years ago near Bkckhill Wood on the 
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enclosure of Adel Moor, or Common. They are very 
remarkable and valuable. One has on it the inscrip- 
tion — 

DEXE 

BRiai 

DOINAE 

NSSIC 

Another has on it the inscription {^^ . The other 
is plain, without inscription. 

The above first inscription being in Roman characters, 
we may conclude that they were erected during the 
time that the Romans were here, and that the Romans, 
as was their policy, respected these elements of the re- 
ligion of their vanquished subjects, who adopted the 
Roman characters ; or the Romans themselves may, 
fix)m motives of policy, have erected altars to the 
goddess of the Brigantes. 

Having already taken sufficient notice of these altars, 
I would merely in this place observe that the most re- 
markable of them, containing the Roman inscription, 
was dedicated, not to a god, but to a goddess. Who 
was this goddess of the Brigantes ? As to the religion 
of these people, we can do little more than guess, for 
they were not of the same class as the more southern 
inhabitants of this island, but seem to have been a 
hardier race. It has been suggested that they adopted 
the Druidical creed. If so, their chief worship would 
consist in veneration for the moon, under some one of the 
various titles assigned to that luminary by the heathen. 
The goddess of the Brigantes would, then, be the 
Moon, or Adan, whose worship they found established 
at Adel, and which doubtless harmonised with their 
own ideas and practices. This, the reader will observe, 
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corroborates the idea already advanced, that the Phoe- 
nicians, or early settlers in Britain, in coming here, 
brought with them their own forms of worship, which 
in those days assimilated more or less with the vague 
but general notions of sacrifice and atonement which 
prevailed amongst the heathen at large. Therefore the 
dedication of this altar to the goddess Brigantia forms 
a lint- in the chain of evidence which shows, in addi- 
tion to other proofs which we possess, that heathen rites 
and forms of worship prevailed in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and from the circumstance of goddess- wor- 
ship being thus visibly connected with the parish of 
Adel, we are only drawing correct conclusions in sup- 
posing that Adel itself was a spot peculiarly selected for 
the administration of the highest rites and solemnities, 
and making it the depository of religious worship for 
the whole district of Elmete. 

This idea will receive further corroboration when we 
come to consider the nature of those seven or eight 
curiously engraved stones discovered at the foundation 
of the church ; one in particular. 

For that the only goddess which the Brigantes and 
other heathen tribes had learnt to worship was the 
Moon, imder some one of the numerous names assigned 
to her, seems clear, inasmuch as most of the heathen 
nations knew of no other supreme object of worship 
than the Moon, which was to them a semblance or 
symbol of the Deity. The Sim indeed received divine 
honours, but the acknowledgment of an universal parent 
or mother seemed to be a prevailing principle with 
Eastern tribes, who accordingly paid their homage to 
the Moon in this capacity. Moreover the Brigantes 
knew nothing of the beautiful mythology of the Greeks 
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and Romans; they were a primitiye race, deriving their 
knowledge from primitive sources, and in acknowledg- 
ing the divinity of Ashtoreth, or the Moon, they were 
walking only according to the light they possessed. 
Under whatever name they worshipped their goddess, 
the Moon was her original type. The name indeed 
does not appear ; it bore perhaps a British appella- 
tion, but she was in reality the same goddess, the 
same great mother, universally worshipped by the 
heathen. 

Camden says : * — " It is a vague supposition that the 
Brigantes migrated hither from Spain ; BrigcB^ accord- 
ing to Strabo, in ancient Spanish signifying a * city.' If 
with Goropius I should suppose them so called frt)m the 
Belgic hxisusLse Brirantes, i.e. ^ free hands,' I should be 
cl4ed 4rVu«d^off hi. merie, n^ pe«oo. in 
their senses. Be it as it may, our Britons at present, 
whenever they see a person actin^^ in a profligate and 
impmtot nLer, Lke «« 7 a o<mL<m>oyerb, 
^ Wharret Brigans,' as much as to say, ^ He is plajring 
the Brigand.' The modem French, from their ancient 
language as it should seem, call such sort of people 
Brigandy and piratic ships Brtgantins.f Whether this 
was the import of the word anciently in the Gaulish or 
British language I do not take upon me to affirm ; but 
if I remember right, Strabo calls the Brigantes, an 
Alpine nation, marauders ; and Julius, a young Belgian 
of daring intrepidity, who considered violence as autho- 



• VoL iii. p. 288. 

t The ship called a Brigf from its peculiar rigging, may derive 
its name in this way ; and to this day the Italian and Spanish 
brigands bear an evil renown. 
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rity, and virtue an empty name, is sumamed in Tacitus 
^ Briganticus.' In this ill character our Brigantes seem 
to have been allied to these other nations, committing 
such outrages among their neighbours that Antoninus 
Pius on that account took away the greatest part of 
their country from them, as we learn from Pausanius, 
who writes thus: 'Antoninus Pius took away much 
territory from the Brigantes in Britain because they 
invaded with an armed force and detained Genunia, a 
part of the country subject to the Romans.' " 

Camden charitably continues : — " I hope none will 
consider this a reflection on these people, as it would be 
very inconsistent in me to brand any individual, much 
less a whole nation, with in&my. For this character 
in that warlike age, when all nations made right con- 
sist in force, was not accoimted in£unous. ' Robbery,' 
says CaBsar, 'is not accoimted disgracefrd in Germany 
provided it is committed without the territories of each 
State. They say it serves to exercise their youth and 
keep them employed.' For the like reason the Pseones, 
a Greek nation, had their name as from «ouci/, 'to strike.' 
The Guadi among the Germans and the Chaldeans had 
their names from their marauding character. As to 
Florianus del Campo, a Spanish author, affecting to 
bring our Brigantes from Spain to Ireland, and thence 
into Britain, with no other conjecture to support him 
but that he finds a city named Brigantia in his own 
country, I fear he misleads himself. For, admitting our 
Brigantes and those in Ireland to have had their name 
from the same circumstance, I would rather, with my 
very learned friend Thomas Savile, suppose that some 
of the Brigantes and other British nations, after the 
arrival of the Romans, retired to Ireland, some for 
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peace and quiet, others to be out of sight of the Roman 
tyranny, and others not to lose in their old age that 
Uberty which they received from nature at thdr birth." 

There are three places which might have given name 
to the Brigantes, viz. Brigantium in Switzerland, now 
called Bregentz; Brigantium in Fiunce, now Brianjon; 
and Brigantia in Portugal, now Braganza.* 

The Brigantes are by their etymology highlanders, 
and in geographers are always found in mountainous 
tracts. Breogant signifies ^^ steep ; " Brant Brechiniam 
signifies '< mountaineers," as in the word Brecknockshire. 
On similar groimds the Coritani appear to have been 
"dalesmen;" from coire^ "a hollow;" and daoine^ 
"people." Or Braighe (pi. Braighkacan)^ "elevated 
ground," which in Cymric takes even the form of 

Brigant^ "a mountaineer. "t 

The Mowing paragraphs are taken from Phillips' 
" Mountains and Eivers of Yorkshire " : — 

" The earliest inhabitants were the Britons, for by 
this name they were known to the Greeks, who record 
the adventures of the Phoenician navigators. Hero- 
dotus writes of kcXtoc, which may mean foresters or wood- 
landers (from CoiU^ Gel% &c., denoting 'wood'). 
Modem writers who call the Britons Celts, seem by their 
use of this term to separate them as a race from the 
Teutons, and those who designate them as Cymri claim 
them as specially the ancestors of the Welsh. But these 
names were never applied by their contemporaries to the 
Britons ; nor can we by their use determine the problem 
of the early migrations into these islands. 



• Wright's « Lecture." t Phillips. 
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" The Cymri, as they now appear in Wales, have not 
the physical characters of the Cimbri, whose language 
may perhaps be reasonably admitted to have been of the 
Teutonic class, while the Cymri have preserved one 
branch of the Celtic tongue. All who spoke this tongue 
in Gaul were not Celts, in the discriminating pages of 
CsBsar, for he marks a special division of Celtic Gaul : 
nor were all the Glauls light-haired or tail, as some of 
them are described by Ammianus Marcellinas. 

" The Celtic tongue was first impressed on the west 
of Europe, peculiar dialects then became amalgamated, 
so that in Britain different men, as the Silures and 
Caledonii, spoke the same British. A.c. 500 (before 
Christ), the British Islands were known . as the Capi- 
terides, or Tin Islands. Perhaps even then beads from 
the Electrides, or Amber Islands, were sold not only to 
the neighbouring Teutons, but transported in the keels 
of Northmen to adorn the ladies of Britain. 

^^ Among the tribes with whom Csesar came in 
contact, A.c. 55, the Brigantes do not appear. The 
opponents of Csesar were chiefly BelgsB who had migrated 
from Gaul, for the Northern highlanders, hunters, and 
shepherds were uninjured by the Roman invasion, un- 
moved by the distress of Cassivelan and the capture of 
his city. 

^^ Caractacus fled from the Romans, perhaps through 
Cannock Forest, to the foot of the Penine Hills, the 
southern frontier of the Brigantes. Here amidst the 
rough miners as yet untaxed by Rome, or surrounded 
by warriors in the mysterious circle of Arbelon, he may 
have foimd strong hands and resolute hearts to strike 
again for liberty. The Brigantes remained unconquered 
— ^perhaps they were not attacked — by the generals who 
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ruled in South Britain till the days of Vespasian. The 
nation then sank under the continued assaults of larger 
bodies of troops under Petilius Cerealis, and great part 
of the Brigantian territory was acquired by victory or 
ruined by war, a.d. 70-78. The fuU conquest was 
reserved for Agricok, a.d. 78-79. 

" Their principal settlements appear to have been in 
Yorkshire — Isti Brigantum^ the port or water-station of 
the tribe, being at or near Aldborough, the Roman 
Isurium. Even the names which are left us of Brigan- 
tian personages are explicable as of ^C3miric origin. 
Thus the Queen of the Brigantes, Cartismandua, has a 
name expressive of locality — Cathair ys maen du, or 
Ca{t)er ys maen du^ perhaps her seat of sovereignty by 
the black Druidical stones ; the precursors of the Roman 
camp of Isurium. Yenutius, her husband, seems to be 
Gwynedd." 

The following is from Wood's "Origin of the 
Irish " : — 

" Keating informs us that Milesius (Mileadh) and his 
relations were the family of Breoghan, son of Bratha ; 
and from the posterity of Breogan no doubt descended 
the people called Brigantes, as the ancient chronicles 
of Ireland inform us; but he believes the Brigantes of 
Britain had descended from the family in Ireland; " for, 
continues Wood, " the Brigantes were in the first cen- 
tury one of the most powerful and warlike tribes in 
Britain. Beside the counties of Durham and York 
which they occupied, they obtained by conquest the 
additional ones of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Lan- 
caster, and they obliged the vanquished to adopt the name 
of their tribe. Though in possession of this extent of 
territory, they were successfully attacked about the year 
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A.i>. 51 or 52 by the Romans under the command of 
Ostorios ; and in consequence of their defeat, a body of 
them quitted Britain shortly after and retired to Ireland '' 

(P 131). 

" Waterford, enlarged about the middle of the ninth 

century, and called Cattafieord by the Danes, is situate 
upon the ancient Abhan Breoghain, the Brigus of 
Ptolemy. This county, before the arrival of the English, 
was called Ibh Breoghain, or ' the country of the Bri- 
gantes,' and its inhabitants were denominated Sliochd 
Breoghain, or ' the posterity of the Brigantes,' though 
these, it is said, were long before expelled from Water- 
ford by a clan called the Desii. The inscription in old 
Pelasgic characters, hei^affcer mentioned, and found in 
the dominion of the Brigantes, evinces the ancient 
GaUo-Grecian source whence those characters emanated, 
and the accompaniment of British Druids with British 
tribes." 

In the " Notitia Imperii," we read — 

" Praefectus Numeri Barbaricorum confluentibus, sive 
Brecantice excubabat. In Eheni ripa int^r lacum Aero- 
nium et basileam Bricautium Strabo et PtolemsBUS lo- 
cant. Brigantiam vocat Marcellinus, lib. xv. cap. iv. 
Rhenus, inquit, lacum invadit rotundum et vastum, 
quem Brigantiam accola Rheni appellat, perque quad- 
ringenta et sexaginta stadia longum : parique pene spacio 
late diJffusum, horrore sylvarum squalentiimi inaccessimi 
barbaris, et natura locorum, et coeli inclementia refra- 
gante hsec die. Barbaricarii versi sunt, juxta Donatum, 
in 11 iEneid : qui ex duro coloratis fills hominum, aut 
brutorum, aliarumve rerum imaginem veritatem imitali 
exprimunt." 

Hence it appears that the name of Brecantes, or 
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Brigantes, arising from some local cause, was given to 
certain rude tribes, barbaric from which the word Bri- 
gantes may be descended, or rather intimating some 
common root from which they both sprang. This rude 
people, we here learn, inhabited certain fastnesses and 
wildernesses, especially on the banks of the Rhine, which 
the more civilised populations could not occupy. From 
these districts they may have, and doubtless did, migrate 
into other territories, hence the term "brigands," or 
" marauders," attached to a people termed the Brigantii. 
" But," says a writer in the " Penny Cyclopaadia," " the 
Brigantes are not to be confounded with the Brigantii." 
If so, who are the Brigantes? We have above given to 
us a sufficient knowledge of their status in Britain and 
even Ireland, and we must leave the name furthermore 
to take care of itself. They are certainly to be classed 
with those aborigines who are described by Roman 
writers as living in huts, clothed in skins, with painted 
bodies, wielding lance and shield, fierce, warlike, coura- 
geous, predatory. The memorial of their worship was 
preserved by their Roman conquerors, who have handed 
down the same to us in the altar above mentioned. 

I am not aware of any fiirther memorials of these sin- 
gular tribes. Their name has perished, imless indeed we 
may trace it in the modem jBn^-gate of Leeds, in Brig- 
house^ &c. " Gate " meaning " a street." 

Again Aldborough, out of the ruins of which arose 
Boroughbridge, was, as has been said, the Isurum Bri- 
gantum, the capital of the Brigantes ; and Road-gate, so 
called from an old roadway or street discovered on 
making a new road in 1770, went through the Isur of 
Aldborough to Cataractonium by Milby, and the way 
through the meadow may yet be discovered bearing the 
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name of Brig-gates, near half a mile east of the present 
bridge.' 

Early Christian writers speak of Bpcrawovs, therefore 
Brithegne, or the Fire-Land, is the original meaning of 
the word Britain, " the Land of Fire or Sacrifice." 



* Oamden, toI. iii. p. 298. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

ANCIENT RELIGIONS, AND THEIR BEARING ON THE ANTI- 
QUITIES OF ADEL. 

We are now getting into deep water and must dive for 
our pearls. And I would here impress upon the reader 
once more the recollection of what we consider to be an 
established and important £ax:t, viz. that the region or 
district of Elmete was formerly a religious district of re- 
markable character. Enough, I think, has been said to 
prove this ; but additional proof is to be gathered by a 
further investigation of the region itself. I do not 
attempt to do this; but I do feel justified in calling 
attention to objects of antiquarian interest in our own 
immediate neighbourhood. 

To this end I beg to draw especial attention to the 
tract of country about Ilkley. Rombald's Moor and 
Elmsclifie are sufficient for my purpose. I need not 
inform the reader that Eombald's Moor abounds with 
objects of great antiquarian interest. Several little pam- 
phlets have recently been published elucidating these 
matters, and no doubt most of my readers are familiar 
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with the little tracts entitled " Rambles on Rombald's 
Moor," and those published by Mr. Sewell and the late 
Mr. Wardell. These all show that caims, barrows, 
circles of stones, rock marks, and other insignia of 
heathen religious rites of a very ancient date indeed, 
still exist to read us a lesson, if we will accept it. 
Therefore, if we prove these facts, my argument, I main- 
tain, holds good as to the religious peculiarity attached 
to the region of Elmete. 

Cairns, barrows, and stone circles may be sufficient 
to prove the question, for it can be shown that they 
were in use in the earliest ages of the world ; and rock 
marks of a peculiar stamp, as I shall presently hope to 
show, and which abound on Rombald's Moor, corroborate 
our views. That the worship of Baal, or the Sun, 
largely prevailed in this district is evident. J5ae7-don, or 
Bacd'don^ in its very name still seems to attest the fact ; 
but we have better evidentje. 

I must here digress, to make the reader aware of the 
several forms of worship prevalent amongst mankind 
from the very earliest ages down to the coming of Christ, 
and even now existing in various parts of the world. I 
shall note them down as these, viz. 1. Sacrificial Wor- 
ship; 2. Serpent Worship; 3. Fire or Solar Worship; 
and 4. Phallic Worship; and these are all engrafted, as 
it were, one upon the other, as we may clearly see in 
the symbols and hieroglyphics with which the images of 
heathen deities abound : e.g. you will see Fire, and the 
Serpent, the Sun, and the Moon, and Phallic emblems 
all adorning the same idol image, be it a human figure or 
that of a bull, a frog, a goat, or what not. This is a 
singular fact, showing that the worship of the heathen 
had but one and the same root, and that its essentials 

8 • 
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and characteristics were all derived from one and the 
same source. 

The oldest form of worship was undoubtedly that of 
sacrifice, and, for myself, I incline to the idea that it was 
an ordinance of divine appointment. Certainly, from 
what we know of the heathen, sacrifice seems to be with 
man an intuitive notion, ahnost forcing itself upon the 
imagination. The idea is that of atonement and propi- 
tiation, oflfered up, not to the good Parent of the imiverse, 
but to some devil or evil spirit, in order to appease his 
wrath ; but this was certainly a corrupt idea, and very 
fiur from that which prevailed with our first parents on 
the sad occasion of the Fall. Their sacrifice was en- 
joined to be that of love, not of fear ; and in this spirit 
they, and all their patriarchal successors ofiered up their 
sacrifices unto the Lord. With the heathen — to which 
state man gradually sank — this heavenly harbinger of 
divine love and mercy became, through Satanic in- 
fluence, corrupt and abominable. 

Immediately after the Fall, it was in God's mercy an- 
nounced to Eve that a Redeemer should be bom of her, 
the promise of whose coming she was to retain not 
merely in memory, but, as we suppose, by an ordinance, 
an ordained sacrifice pointing to the fulfilment of the 
promise. And so Adam and Eve ofiered up their propi- 
tiatory sacrifice in anticipation of this great act of 
mercy. They saw their error, they repented, they 
sought the Lord in the way of His own appointment, 
and set an example to ftiture generations, that man's 
great work, now that he had fallen away from original 
righteousness, was "to walk before God in humility, 
observing to do and to keep all the statutes and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless." 
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Such was religious feeling when this earth became a 
moumfiil contrast with its former paradise. But Eve 
in her fondness indulged in the error that redemption 
was to be immediate. Doubtless she thought that in her 
own first-bom she would witness reparation for the mis- 
chief she had caused. Though Adam had sinned, Cain 
would repair the evil. " Eve bare Cain, and said, I have 
gotten the man fi:om the Lord " [this seems to be the 
correct reading]. God has given me a son, a second 
Adam, who shall restore righteousness to the earth. 
Alas! how short-sighted is human imagination! Cain 
turned out to be the progenitor of those evil races, whose 
iniquity was so intolerable that God in after days cut 
them off from the face of the earth, lest the race of man 
should be irredeemably polluted. Yet Cain offered his 
sacrifice — but it was a sacrifice of self-righteousness, not 
of contrition. He disobeyed the command, then no 
doubt palpably before him, as well as us, " without 
blood-shedding there is no remission of sins." His offer- 
ing of the fruits of the earth (What better offering? some 
will say) did not typify a true atonement. It was no 
type of death, the threatened denoimcement against the 
sinner — death, which must be undergone because God 
had said so. It was henceforth a moral law that the sinner 
should die ; but if death came upon the righteous instead 
of the sinner, theri should the sinner be justified by feith 
in that atonement (see Kom. v. 6, &c.). This was not 
Cain's idea, though Abel perceived the drift of a true 
sacrifice, and offered accordingly "the firstlings of 
his flock and of the fat thereof" Thus early did the 
divine ordinance of sacrifice become corrupt so now 
men think they do enough if they offer up the futile 
sacrifice of repentance ; but repentance is no sacrifice at 
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all, it cannot take away sins any more than ^^ the blood 
of bulls and goats." But repentance is necessary to the 
reception of a sacrificial sacrament, and so was it under 
the Jewish law with the sacrifice of bulls and goats. 
But Cain is the progenitor of those who consider no 
sacrifice necessary at all, and therefore offer up no symbol 
of atonement. He would be his own Saviour. He was 
a child of God by nature; what needed he more? He 
overlooked the fact that ^^sin reigned in his mortal 
members ! " 

It is said by some that we have no evidence of the 
necessity for Cain's sacrifice to have been an animal 
sacrifice. But the nature of the case points this out. 
We may say the same thing of Abel's sacrifice, which 
was animal. But the very fact of Abel's sacrifice being 
accepted of God, and Cain's offering rejected, explains 
the case. God would not accept that which He had not 
ordained; and as the smner evidently knew not what 
to offer, nor could devise what to offer that should be 
acceptable to God, or in any way an efficacious atone- 
ment, so we may be sure that the animal sacrifice which 
God accepted was His own ordinance. It was an ordi- 
nance anticipatory of the promised Redeemer. The 
fruits of the earth were an eucharistic offering, but they 
bore no allusion to the sacrifice of the death of Christ. 
Hence it became to man an illusion, a deception, a de- 
struction, tending to deprive him of the benefits of a 
Saviour's real death and passion, and in mercy to man- 
kind must be rejected. " As the real piacular sacrifice 
of Christ under the Gospel, and as the shadowy piacular 
sacrifices of animal victims under the law, were alike 
ordained of God ; so, if the animal sacrifices under 
patriarchism were shadowy piacular sacrifices of the 
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same nature as those under the law, they must of 
necessity have been also ordained of God, and could not 
have been an unauthorised ordinance of mere human 
invention. For though man himself, without any revela- 
tion from heaven, might perhaps have discovered the rite 
of eucharistic, or of homologetic, or of deprecatory sacri- 
fice, it is difficult to comprehend by what rational mental 
process he could have discovered the totally dissimilar 
rite of piacular sacrifice ; and even if he had discovered 
it, still we may safely pronounce that no intentional con- 
nection could possibly have existed between animal 
sacrifice under patriarchism and animal sacrifice under 
Christianity, unless God Himself had alike instituted such 
sacrifice, because an intentional connection involves, of 
plain necessity, a prophetic reference." "From St. Paul 
we learn that piacular bestial sacrifice is utterly worth- 
less and inefficient, except so far as it shadows out the 
alone efficacious piacular human sacrifice under the 
Gospel. From its typical character it derives its sole 
value. Abstractedly from that character, it is a moral 
nothing. Hence if God really instituted the rite of 
piacular sacrifice under patriarchism. He must of very 
necessity, according to the argument of St. Paul, have 
instituted it, not independently, but with an intentional 
shadowy reference to the one availing piacular sacrifice 
under the Gospel." * " If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be acccepted ? And if thou doest not well, a sin- 
ofiering is still due from thee, typical of the promised 
real atonement by blood, i.e. death. So likewise," con- 
tinues Faber, " the very acceptance of the one sacrifice. 



* See Eaber's '' Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice." 
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and the very rejection of the other sacrifice, cleariy im- 
port a previous revelation ; for unless Cain had already 
known that God had instituted the rite of piacular sacri- 
fice for the express purpose of making an atonement, he 
could not have sinned in bringing an eucharistic vege- 
table oblation rather than an expiatory animal sin- 
offering." " Moreover this injunction to devote a sin- 
offering, imperative as it id upon Cain, is yet no 
injunction then for the first time delivered. On the 
contrary, it evidently refers to a well-known and already 
existing institution ; for the injunction is so worded that 
Cain is in effect reminded of a duty which he ought to 
have performed, but which he had presumptuously 
neglected. So that from the very time of the fall of 
man God Himself instituted the rite of expiatory sacri- 
fice, for the specific purpose of significantly exhibiting 
the doctrine of the real atonement or reconciliation." 

It is worthy of observation, that in the original Greek 
the same word which is sometimes translated " atone- 
ment " is also translated " reconciliation," viz. " We 
also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
we have now received the atonement (jcaToUayTi;)." 
(Rom. V. 11.) "And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled (#caTaAAafavros) us to Himself by Jesus Christ, 
and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation 
{nrfi KaraAAoyiTs)." (2 Cor. V. 18, 19.) Satau's grand 
object, therefore, was to undermine this fundamental 
law of sacrifice, and so to corrupt it as to destroy its 
efficacy. Hence, although the memorial itself of the 
ordinance was kept alive amongst men, in a few years 
it became so corrupt as to fill the earth with all the 
abominations of idolatiy, vain oblations, and cruel im- 
molations. From this followed, as of necessity, the 
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sacrifice of human victims, sacrifices to false Gods, 
sacrifices to the host of heaven; hence, also, the deifi- 
cation of fire, with self-torture, and rites and ceremonies 
of the vilest and most degrading kind. 

It was in those days and under such circumstances 
that the worship of Baal, or the Sun, was held on Rom- 
bald's Moor, as well as in distant lands. It was the 
same thing — Satan receiving the honour due to God, 
and man succumbing to increasing wickedness. Those 
days are not ours, but we are reminded of them, and to 
our own edification are in duty bound to meditate on 
the past condition of our race, no less than to rejoice in 
the present. 

Baal was a title or name in the first instance applied 
to the one true God, but Satan perverted its use and 
application, so that becoming the name for idols, the 
Lord rejected the title : *' Thou shalt no more call me 
Baali, my Lord, but thou shalt call me Ishi," i.e. salva- 
tion (Hosea ii. 16, 17) ; "for I will take away the 
names of Baalim out of her mouth " (i.e. the voice of the 
Church), "and they shall no more be remembered by 
their name." 

Baal-Peor, so celebrated in the history of Israel, was 
a deity of the Moabites; the same with Priapus and 
Adonis, betokening an union with the phallic and sacri- 
ficial worship. 

Bamah was one of the altars of the heathen, so called 
from the meaning of the word, which is " ascending," 
or "high place." In this way were followed, but to 
evil purpose, the religious practices recorded in Scrip- 
ture, where we read that altars were erected, and ex- 
traordinary events solemnized on high eminences. Thus 
the law was delivered from Mount Sinai; the Church 
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of (iod is described throughout Scripture as on a moun- 
tain; the ten tribes established their worship on Mount 
Gerizim. ^' How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings," &c., says Isaiah, 
lii. 7. Hence the command not to eat ^^ upon the moun- 
tains" (i.e. practise idolatrous services) ; hence, also, 
perhaps, the phrase used by our Lord and St. Paul, 
" of having feith, so as to move mountains," i.e. over- 
coming the difficulties that lie in the way of true religion 
by the practices of idolatry. In a similar spirit our 
Saviour resorted, for purposes of prayer, to a " mountain 
apart." He was transfigured on Mount Tabor. The 
Devil, for the purpose of again acquiring the ascendancy 
over our human nature, and luring the Son of Man into 
idolatrous practices, ^' taketh Him up into an exceeding 
high mountain," under pretence, perhaps, of solemnizing 
the rites of true religion by an appeal to the Word of 
God, but with the real design of inveigling Christ into 
devil-worship. 

What scenes have been witnessed on Rombald's Moor 
in ages past ! There are the records of them, with the 
blood of human and other victims tainting the earth as 
it were to this day ! There are the rocks, there are the 
high places of Baal, still testifying to former atrocities 
and bidding us of to-day to rejoice in a true and spiritual 
sacrifice under that ^' Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sins of the worid." 

We must describe these rocks and altars of Baal as 
they appear to us at this day. There they are still, 
silent witnesses of Satanic worship. 

Speaking of God's people, the Israelites, in those days, 
the Psalmist says : — ^* Neither destroyed they the 
heathen, as the Lord commanded them; but were 
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mingled among the heathen, and learned their works. 
Insomuch that they worshipped their idols, which 
turned to their own decay ; yea, they oflfered their 
sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed inno- 
.cent blood, even the blood of their sons and their 
daughters, whom they offered unto the idols of Canaan, 
and the land was defiled with blood. Thus were they 
stained with their own works, and went a whoring with 
their own inventions. Therefore was the wrath of God 
kindled against His people, insomuch that He abhorred 
His own inheritance." " They joined themselves unto 
Baal-Peor, and ate the offerings of the dead." " They 
made a calf in Horeb, and worshipped the molten image. 
Thus they turned their glory into the similitude of a 
calf that eateth hay ; and they forgat God their Saviour, 
who had done so great things for them" (Psalm cvi.). 

Thus in vivid language is described the sinfulness 
and abject misery of the heathen, who knew not God, 
even because by their traditions they had corrupted 
His word and His revelations to them, handed down to 
them by their forefathers, not in the state of their 
original purity, but in a state of gross impurity and 
falsehood. And thus the Psalmist says again of Israel 
the backsliding people, "So they tempted, and dis- 
pleased the Most High God, and kept not His testi- 
monies, but turned their backs and fell away like their 
fore&thers, starting aside like a broken bow ; for they 
grieved Him with their hill altars, and provoked Him to 
displeasure with their images " (Psahn Ixxviii. 57). 
And upon those very hill altars we may now cast our 
eyes ! They are before us Christians in this our day ! 
What feelings, chastened feelings, do they not excite 
i^dthin us ! What gratitude towards God our Saviour 
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do they not evoke from us, who have been " called out 
of this darkness into this our marvellous light ! " 

These reflections may serve to mitigate that sense of 
wonder which we experience on reading those appa- 
rently harsh injunctions of the Lord to His people 
Israel, to " cast out the nations from before them," to 
"utterly exterminate them," to "slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and 
ass" (1 Sam. xv. 3). Had it been otherwise, had not 
God "raised up a peculiar people zealous of good 
works," such as the Lord had ordained, and sent them 
forth as a chastising rod amongst the rebellious and 
Satan-bound children of men, the race of man would 
soon have perished from ofl^ the face of the earth. As 
a moral and responsible being, man would have had no 
place of existence. Body and soul would have been 
swallowed up in death ; the body horribly diseased 
would have fallen into such utter corruption that the 
race of man would have become extinct of its own 
accord, considering man merel}^ as an animal ; whilst 
the soul, having lost all image of her God, could never 
have regained that reunion with Him which constitutes 
now and for evermore her great glory. If, therefore, 
man's nature was not to be changed, and man become 
once more a class of being the same as that in whose 
form he was created, viz. a being endued with free will 
and moral susceptibilities, fitting him for lordship over 
this creation, this earth, on which we live and move and 
have our being under the eye of God, would be no fit 
dwelling-place for him ; and if man was not ordained 
thus to fulfil his earthly destiny, he could not be man, 
but some higher order of being. Therefore we see that 
in the extirpation of these idolatrous and apostate 
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nations, with whom recovery from sin and restoration 
to godliness was become impossible, Grod was in reality 
executing, not only a just retribution, but extending a 
great mercy towards future generations. 

These considerations will also exhibit to us a reason 
for the strictness, and exactness, and peculiarity of the 
laws imposed upon the Israelites for their observance. 
They may appear to us unnecessarily strict and severe; 
but it was not so. It was necessary that they should 
have no time in which to exercise alienation from their 
religious duties. Their attention was to be fully occu- 
pied in carrjdng out and fulfilling the law of Jehovah. 
They were not even to think of or meditate on the 
idolatrous practices of the heathen nations around them; 
hence the severe injimctions given to them to eschew 
idolatry and all heathen works. Hence, also, the minute 
exactness of their ritual, and severity with which viola- 
tions of its injunctions were visited. They were a 
peculiar people, necessary we may say in that age of 
the world, and set apart from the world to prepare it 
for the advent of the Redeemer. 

Satan had set up false altars and false worship ; but 
from both, God be pniised, Christ has delivered us. 
" Deliver us, Lord our God," may we now say with 
the Psalmist, " and gather us from among the heathen, 
that we may give thanks unto Thy holy name, and make 
our boast of Thy praise" (Psalm cvi. 45). 

But we have said these heathen altars are before us. 
Numerous fragments of them lie scattered over Rom- 
bald's Moor and adjoining high lands. These are em« 
phatically the high places of Baal. They are to be 
seen, though indistinctly, on the rocks called the Cow 
and Calf; on the road from Otley to Leeds, on the 
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eastern escarpment of the SHven, where huge rocky 
fragments seem ready to topple over into the valley 
beneath ; they are fistintly to be seen on Alwoodley 
Crags ; and visibly so on a soUtary piece of 'rock spared 
by the quarrymen in a wood now belonging to Mr. 
Darwin, at Creskeld, in the parish of Arthington; but 
principally and most conspicuously are they to be seen 
on the summit of that remarkable, but solitary and 
retired and grand eminence called Elmscliffe or Alms- 
cliffe. Here they may be witnessed to perfection. They 
owe their preservation doubtless to the isolated position 
of ElmsclifFe ; but it is to be hoped that attention will 
henceforth be awakened to the value of this singular 
relic of antiquity and its preservation secured. Perhaps 
on no other spot in the kingdom is clearer testimony to 
be afforded to the former existence amongst tis of Baal- 
worship. 

It seems tliat, for the purpose of carrying on this 
worship, high and conspicuous eminences were always 
selected. In the places to which I have alluded this 
idea is plainly to be seen, and especially in Elmscliffe. 
What a grand position ! and how must the fire from its 
summit have illumined the region round about, and, 
doubtless, been responded to by other fires from neigh- 
bouring heights! The victim was slain and the body 
burnt, but the blood, as we read in Scripture, " was 
poured out upon the altar ; " and here you will see how 
this was done. There was, it seems, one important 
height on which the victim was slain, and beneath that 
height was the Idol Rock, marked in the same way as 
its more exalted neighbour, indicative perhaps of the 
supposed presence of Baal, whom it was the custom to 
invoke on the occasion, as in the noted instance of 
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Elijah and the priests of Baal. " And they took the 
bullock which was given them, and they dressed it, and 
called on the name of Baal from morning even until " 
noon, saying, Baal, hear us ! But there was no voice, 
nor any that answered, and they leaped upon the altar 
which was made . . . and they cried aloud, and 
cut themselves after their manner with knives and 
lancets till the blood gushed out upon them" (1 Kings 
xviii. 26). Imagine such a scene occurring on Ehnet's 
Cliff! 

But the blood. You will see on these rocks, es- 
pecially on the high edges of them, little cups chiselled 
out ; on one side of the cup are furthermore cut with 
some edged tool tortuous channels of considerable 
length all down the side of the rock. The blood was 
poured into these cups, fix)m whence it flowed through 
these channels all down the rock-side. The body^of 
the victim was then burnt ; Baal, or the Sun, in some 
cases Astarte, or the Moon, was invoked ; large fires 
were kindled, perhaps to consume the carcase of the 
victim, and the sacrifice lapsed into the idolatrous wor- 
ship of Baal, or the host of heaven ; and thence into 
that of the element of fire itself, which was an acknow- 
ledged symbol of the Deity. To this day I am in- 
formed that these customs are prevalent amongst 
Eastern nations. 

Bonfires are still lit on the 1st May at ElmscMe, 
and in many other parts of the kingdom. These are 
still existing memorials of the old sacrificial and fire- 
worship of Baal, the rising sun being particularly con- 
spicuous from this eminence, and receiving adoration. 

Fire constituted the means of tiie sacrifice, which was 
in olden time the emblem of the Atonement; hence 
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Christ's death being the actual atonement itself is called 
a sacrifice. And as this sacrifice of the death of Christ 
was a spiritual work, as it origuiated with the Holy 
Spirit, and was perfected by Him through His powerful 
and purifying agency, so it is that fire is used in 
Holy Scripture to denote His pure and godly efficiency, 
notwithstanding its perverted use by the heathen. St. 
Paul has alluded to this in the memorable words of 1 Cor. 
iii. 15, 16. For the same reason Christ is called the Sun 
of Righteousness. The sun and heavenly bodies were 
actually worshipped by the heathen, instead of being 
considered emblems only of that spiritual blessedness 
conferred on man by the Almighty through the medium 
of pure religion. Thus it fares with Phallicism, and the 
perverted use of the promises of God's gracious gifts 
under what were intended to be in the main spiritual 
ordinances. The same happened in the case of the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness exposed to the gaze of the 
people. Serpent-worship had become a common prac- 
tice among the nations; original truth was here per- 
verted. But in this case the serpent became a visible 
means of destruction until employed by Moses to show 
its true origin in the commemoration of the Fall, and 
its conversion into a type of salvation, showing the true 
use to which the sad memorial of the serpent should be 
devoted. 

'^ For other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now if any man build 
upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble; every man's work shall be made manifest: 
for the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire ; and the fire shall try every man's work of what 
sort it is. If any man's work abide which he hath built 
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thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any man's 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss : but he hhn- 
self shall be saved; yet so as by fire. Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?'' ( I Cor. iii. 11—16.) 

Therefore, says St. Paul in the above passage, Christ 
Him self is the only foundation on which to erect our reli- 
gious edifice. Everything else must be put away, idol- 
atries, false doctrines, especially as to man becoming his 
own saviour, "the gold and silver," i.e. the wisdom and 
pride, and philosophy of the natural man, together with 
" the wood, hay, and stubble," i.e. the inferior qualities 
and propensities of the human heart, fanaticism, self- 
torture, mental delusion; and remember that " every man's 
work shall be made manifest, for the day shaU declare 
it," i.e. it shall be exposed to the glare of divine truth, 
"because it shall be revealed by fire," and the "fire 
shall try every man's work of what sort it is." " So, if 
any man's work," which he hath built upon, the founda- 
tion which he himself has laid down, "abide," i.e. endure 
the searching examination of the Holy Spirit, " he shall 
receive a reward," i.e. shall receive from the Lord that 
blessing which is his due. On the other hand, " If any 
man's work," of which its foundation is its own witness, 
"be burned," i.e. come to destruction by reason of its 
feultiness, " he shall suffer loss," i.e. his religious edifice 
will be found worthless. Yet inasmuch as his intentions 
were good, in that degree shall he find salvation; "yet 
so as by fire," i.e. scarcely, or with difficulty, for the fire 
of the Holy Spirit trieth all things, and testeth all things 
through the ordeal of holy truth. And " know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you ? " Look well, therefore, into your 

9 
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own hearts, and see to it that the Spirit of Gkxi is there 
guiding you with His influence. Then shall you be sure 
that your foundation is sound. 

It was by fire in olden tirae that God often manifested 
Himself to His people. Thus in the matter of Eorah 
and his company, " they took every man his censer, and 
put fire in them, and laid incense therein • . . and 
the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the con- 
gregation " (Numbers xvi. 18). And in the matter 
of Baal Peor, Elijah's appeal to the Baalites was " Call 
ye on the name of your gods, and I will call on the 
name of the Lord : and the God that answereth by fire, 
let him be God" (1 Kings xviii. 24). Again, out of 
the midst of the flaming bush it was that " the Lord 
appeared unto Moses." When Aaron offered up the sin- 
offering and the burnt offering, we read " that the glory 
of the Lord appeared unto all the people, and there 
came a fire out from before the Lord, and consumed 
upon the altar the burnt offering and the fat . . . 
but when the sons of Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu took 
either of them his censer, and put fire therein, and put 
incense therein, and offered strange fire before the Lord, 
which he commanded them not," then ''there went out 
fire from the Lord, and devoured them, and they died 
before the Lord" (Lev. ix. 22). 

Thus did God make a distinction between the divine 
sjnnbol, which is in use in the Church of God to this 
day, and the idolatrous practices subversive of the true 
doctrine, and leading to the service of the Devil. Thus, 
t<x), were the Israelites led by a cloud by day, and a 
pillar of fire by night. 

" The priest having prepared the ground for the re- 
ception of the sacrificial fire, takes a lighted ember out 
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of the covered vessel which contains the fire, and throws 
it away, ^ying^ * I dismiss far away carnivorous fire ; 
may it go to the realm of Yama, bearing sin [hence] ; ' 
he then places the fire before him, saying, ' Earth, Sky, 
Heaven,* and adding, * this other [harmless] fire alone 
remains here, well knowing its office, may it convey my 
oblations to the gods.'"* This same sentiment in its 
purity and true sense seems realised in the saying of 
our Lord, " Ye shall be baptised with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire." 

It is curious to observe how heathen and revealed 
forms of religious worship and ordinances tally with 
each other; viz. the heathen forms of sacrifices and 
blood-oblations seem to agree very much with those or- 
dained for Israel under the Jewish dispensation. What 
was designed for the Israelites to keep them from idol- 
atry was scrupulously imitated and set forth as principles 
of worship by the Evil One amongst the heathen ; in 
this way contriving, as it were, to mix up idolatry with 
true worship. " Then the angelof the Lord put forth 
the end of the staff that was in his hand, and touched 
the flesh, and the unleavened cakes ; and there rose up 
fire out of the rock, and consumed the flesh and the 
unleavened cakes ; " " Build an altar unto the Lord thy 
God upon the top of this rock, in the ordered place, and 
take the second bullock, and offer a burnt sacrifice with 
the wood of the grove which thou shalt cut down ; "t 
i.e. destroy the idolatrous and false worship, and adhere 
to that which is ordained for you of the Lord, zealously 
observing it. 



• " Asiatick Besearches," vol. vii. p. 234. 
t Judges Ti. 21 and 26. 
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" And they raised over him {i.e. Achan the back- 
slider) a great heap of stones (such as may be seen on 
Rombald's Moor) unto this day " (Joshua vii. 26).* 
" And the King of Ai he hanged on a tree until even- 
tide : and as soon as the sun was down, Joshua com- 
manded that they should take his carcase down from the 
tree, and cast it at the entering of the gate of the city, 
and raise thereon a great heap of stones, that remaineth 
unto this day " (Joshua viii. 29). 

Great stones, or monoliths, or altars of stones were 
ordained memorials of notable events, with a view 
perhaps to turn them to good account, by attaching to 
the divine law given to Moses, the practices of the 
heathen who perverted these ordinances to the service 
of the Devil, using exactly the same forms and appliances, 
so as to confound the worship of God with the worship 
of Satan. In both cases the outward forms resembled 
each other, but the human or Satanic inventions wholly 
lost sight of the spiritual doctrine implied in a divine 
revelation. Thus Moses says to the Israelites, " And it 
shall be on the day when ye shall pass over Jordan imto 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, that thou 
shalt set thee up great stones, and plaister tJiem with 
plaister : And thou shalt write upon them all the words 
of this law, when thou art passed over, that thou mayest 
go in unto the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
a land that floweth with milk and honey ; as the Lord 
God of thy fathers hath promised thee. Therefore it 
shall be when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye shall set 
up these stones, which I command you this day, in 



* See also Joshua iv. 5, Ac. 
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Mount Ebal (an eminence or heap), and thou shalt 
plaister them with plaister. And there shalt thou build 
an altar unto the Lord thy God, an altar of stones : thou 
shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them. Thou shalt 
build the altar of the Lord thy God of whole stones; 
and thou shalt offer burnt offeinngs thereon unto the 
Lord thy God: And thou shalt offer peace offerings, 
and shalt eat there, and rejoice before the Lord thy 
God" (Deut. xxvii. 2, &c.). 

The outward practice of the heathen, divested of the 
spiritual law, exactly corresponded, or nearly so, with 
commandments such as the above. Therefore when 
speaking of the law of Moses, St. Paul says, " It was 
added because of transgressions;" i.e. the sin of men 
was so great by reason of their idolatry and practices 
therefrom arising, that it required an intervention on the 
part of God to impart to men knowledge of that in which 
true and pure religion consisted, —which intervention 
was carried out by the Mosaic law. But this law was 
in part imperfect and only temporary, tiU men should 
have given them, at a time when they should be able to 
bear it, the perfect law of righteousness under the 
gospel ; and, continues the Apostle, " it was ordained to 
become a perfect law by means of a ' Mediator ' " — ^the 
real Mediator, and effectual atonement thereby, not having 
yet appeared — so far was the Mosaic law imperfect. 
But when the substance appeared, the shadow vanished. 
Rites and ceremonies, pointing to this perfection, and 
tending for a while to wean the people from idolatry, 
would lose their significance. Idolatry would give way 
and be annihilated by the blaze of gospel light. And 
this gospel light was ordained to take effect " by means 
of angels," i.e. messengers or appointed ministers, in the 
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hand of a Mediator, which the law of Moses did not 
aflFord, but only promised; therefore, when this great 
Mediator appeared, He was to be considered a Mediator 
not on one side only, either of God or of man, but to 
be a real Mediator He must mediate between the two, 
reconciling God to man, and man to God. For this 
reason we should, perhaps, read o 8€ Meo-tn^s, "now the 
Mediator," instead of " now a Mediator," the one and 
only Mediator, " The man Christ Jesus gave Himself a 
ransom for all" (Gal. iii. 19). But God is^ certainly 
one party with whom Christ mediates, the other party 
must therefore of necessity be man ; for it was to redeem 
man, not angels or any other created beings, that Christ 
died. He died for us. '^ For there is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus " 
(1 Tim. ii. 6). 

Moreover, to show how the element of fire was ap- 
plicable to the illustration of spiritual edification, take 
the history of Elijah's ascension. The rapture in this 
case was vehemently and fervently spiritual (2 Kings ii. 
II). Also in the case of Manoah and the angel. As 
Manoah ofiered sacrifice upon a rock, " when the flame 
went up towards heaven from off tlie altai^," it came to 
pass " that the angel of the Lord ascended in the flame 
of the altar " * — a spiritual effervescence of exalted kind. 

The remains of these practices, as perverted from their 
right use by heathenism, are to be seen on Rombald's 
Moor, and places adjoining, to this day. 

Solar and fire worship, we thus see, arose out of the 
nature of sacrifice itself, which was almost a concomi- 



* Judges xiii. 20. 
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tant of the worship of the serpent and phallicism, as 
will hereafter appear. 

I am bound to say a word respecting the cup and 
channel marks on the rocks. The visitor might suppose 
them at first sight to be weather-marks, but on exami- 
nation this will be found not to be the case, for the 
following reasons : — Firstly, Their elevated position would 
seem to countenance the idea; but it must be remem- 
bered that weather-marks, like jnost other things, arise 
only from definite causes ; therefore, if these marks owe 
their peculiarity to exposure to the weather, they would 
appear, on the same composition of rock, and under the 
same aspect, more frequently together, side by side, 
whereas they are not so ; and there is no reason why 
one portion of rock, exposed to the same atmosphere, 
the same frost, winds, and rain as another adjacent to it, 
should not be similarly indented. Secondly, Weather- 
marks do not assume the appearance of tortuous channels 
in regular succession. Thirdly, Weather-marks arise 
fi^om some weak or faulty part in the original formation of 
the rock itself, where the frost and wet have gradually 
penetrated, generally in a straight line or in parallel 
lines; thus, 



Fourthly, Weather-marks occur in the lines of cleavage, 
i.e. the parallel line occurring where one stratum of rock 
has been deposited upon another; where, therefore, 
there is a weak spot, which the wet and frost have found 



>rmmm. 



out, taking also a straight line ; thus, ^^^s^-vs^^^csrs^^ 
It will, however, be seen, in the sketches given, that 
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these tortuous channels are in the first place too deep 
and too artistic to be mere weather-marks, and also that 
they bear the marks of being made with tools. 

On the rocks are to be seen little circular basins 
formed by little whirlpools in past ages; they are 
beautifully smooth and exact, giving the idea of per- 
fect workmanship. They are to be seen at Elmscliffe. 
Little circular basins are also formed on the sides of 
rocks by the action of the weather. In the original for- 
mation there has been left some little weak spot, on 
which the wet has lodged, and then the frost has caused 
it to crumble away, then moss has grown upon it^ and 
on removal of the moss there is a resemblance of human 
workmanship. 

Serpent' Worship. 

Such, then, was the nature and origin of sacrifice. 
The watchwords " Redeemer " and " Atonement " had 
arisen to gladden the heart of man, and inspire hira with 
a " new heart and a new spirit," speaking to him and 
saying, "Why will ye die?" Thus early, in the first 
instance, we may say, of his creation, was this feeling 
impressed upon man to cheer and comfort him in his 
distress. But Satan, who had caused his Fall, must be 
up and busy too. In his craftiness, wherewith he lieth 
in wait to beguile, he likewise must send forth the cry 
of " Redeemer " and " atonement." That cry was to 
have been to man a cry of joy ; it would be Satan's 
business to subvert it into a cry of woe, and, if possible, 
stifle it. " Yea, hath God said ? " was still his evil in- 
sinuation. " Listen to me for the true interpretation of 
those words, * and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
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and evil/ 'Redeemer,' 'atonement/ joyous words; 
but who is to be your Redeemer? where is your 
atonement? You are now children of wrath. I am 
the god whom you must appease. Slay your victims, 
offer sacrifice to me; I am the one whom you must pro- 
pitiate. I am the god whom you have offended. Satisfy 
my vengeance, that I may look upon you with favour. 
' Tis the scourge of my rod that you feel ; ' fall down and 
worship me.' " Does not Satan still speak to our hearts 
after this manner? With such lies he continued to de- 
ceive mankind, and withdrew their attention from the 
true service of God ; and too prone was the sinner's 
heart, and too ready was it to listen to the voice of the 
tempter. Satan soon received the worship he desired ; 
no time was lost, it was soon after the FaU, and the 
promise of a Saviour " who should bruise His head," 
that serpent- worship took its rise; so that the divine 
ordinance of sacrifice and the worship of the serpent 
were, as we have already observed, almost contemporary. 
For it was under the form of the serpent that Satan 
still continued to exercise his influence. Hence huse 

o 

temples in honour of the serpent soon overspread the 
&ce of the earth, and in those temples, and on the altars 
which had place in them, arose, in the first instance, all 
those abominations of heathenism which furthermore 
after the Fall dimmed the moral atmosphere of this 
earth, and which we are even now as a Christian people 
called upon to denounce and exterminate. 

It is wonderful to think how, even in those early days, 
the worship of Satan under the form of the serpent 
prevailed. In America and the Pacific islands, in Asia, 
in Europe, everywhere are to be seen the remnants of 
enormous temples dedicated to the serpent. Of their 
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extreme antiquity and religious purport there is no 
doubt, if that can be called religion which binds man to 
Satan instead of God. 

And here observe the subtlety of the great soul- 
destroyer in still retaining the form of a serpent as an 
object of worship. It was under that guise that he 
succeeded in tempting with a lie our first parents. Eden 
bore testimony to his success. Man must still be at- 
tacked through the medium of the senses. " The lust 
of the eye, the lust of the flesh, the pride of life," must 
still be dangled before his face to allure him into the 
path of destruction. What better emblem of worldli- 
ness and sin could be employed to effect this than the 
serpent? Graceful, insinuating, capable of a multitude 
of symbolical meanings, imitator of virtue, yet portrait 
of degradation, nevertheless crawling in apparent happy 
contentedness along the ground, attractive in its beau- 
teous colours, with eye inspiring at the same time love 
and awe, majestic in rearing aloft its proud crest, en- 
snaring, captivating, — such was Satan's chosen repre- 
sentative ; and the emblem was well chosen. Once 
within the folds of the serpent, once within reach of his 
poisonous fangs, and " who shall save us from the body 
of this death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord" (Rom. vii. 24). 

Numerous are the ways in which the serpent's form 
is employed to affect both the heart and the senses. It 
is through the latter that access is too often gained to 
the former. "We would see God as He is." That 
cannot be in this life ; a carnal, a material eye, affords 
no true medium whereby to discern a spiritual excel- 
lence. " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive the things 
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God hath prepared for those who love Him." Never- 
theless how attractive are sensual objects! The impos 
ing temple, the gorgeous altar, the splendid garments of 
the priest, the delighting music, the grand procession — 
aU these are very attractive, very imposing, but they 
are' very sensual too ! Certainly we may serve God in 
the best way we can, " we may praise Him in the sound 
of the trumpet, praise Him upon the lute and harp, 
praise Him in the cymbals and dances, praise Him upon 
the strings and pipe" (Psalm cl.); but we must not 
allow sense to quench the spirit. 

But Satan's appeal is to the imagination as well as the 
sense. The serpent is the emblem of eternity ; fit sub- 
ject for the contemplative mind. Coiled round into a 
perfect circle, he has neither beginning nor end. What 
fitter emblem of the God of heaven and earth? And 
Satan dares assume it ! But he hath also his vulnerable 
parts. The word of God destroys him. Bruise his 
tail, and the fine imagery perishes with the reptile. 

It is true also that our idea of angels and cherubs 
seems borrowed from the form of the serpent. Heavenly 
beings and angelic hosts are acknowledged by God's 
people ; they are revealed to us existing as " messengers 
of God to do His pleasure," but we do not worship 
them. Satan, however, would try and make us do so, 
as well as involve us in general acts of idolatry. The 
cherub or angel with wings is an appeal to the in- 
tellectual pride of man, that pride which, perhaps, was 
the first cause of his disobedience. The head, the source 
of intellect, the higher part of man's nature, is borne 
aloft on wings, soaring towards heaven. What fitter 
emblem of high-mindedness ? But let man beware how 
he employs his iatellect, and to what use he devotes it. 
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The wings may fell him, like some poor bird in its 
flight over the stormy biUows. The wax wings of 
Teams may melt, or, if we approach too near the sun, 
we may be overpowered, and meet the fete of Phaeton. 
Let not Satan mislead us. Intellect devoted to science 
in the fear of God is well ; when it assumes the garb 
of divinity, without being fitted to wear it, it must be- 
ware the proverb, " Pride shall have a fall." "For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 
His counsellor?" (Rom. xi. 34); or "who hath first 
given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again?" 

Moreover, the form of the serpent, its sinuosity and 
graceful movements, were aU displayed in the shape of 
the huge temples that were dedicated to him. They 
were, like himself, tortuous. A large circle in the centre, 
from which proceeded undulating paths or roadways, 
ending in two smaller circles ; this was the general type 
of serpent temple. In some there may have been many 
circles and concentric circles, but the above was the 
general outline. 

Avebury, Stonehenge, Camac in Brittany, and many 
other noted places in Europe and America, bear testi- 
mony to this statement, and the numerous remains of 
small stone circles now to be seen on Rombald's Moor 
and other places bear similar testimony. They are com- 
monly called Druidical circles, which we believe to be a 
mistake ; for, in the first place, they are too small for 
purposes of Druidical worship ; and secondly, the Druids 
performed their religious rites perhaps in circular en- 
trenchments, but always in oak groves, not employing 
the use of stone, sculpture, or writing. The tortuous 
blood-channels, like tadpoles, on the rocks, may also, 
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from their serpentine appearance, be associated with the 
form and worship of the serpent.* 

Again, the serpent was the emblem of sensuality and 
lust; forcible agents by which men are led into the 
ways of degradation and vice. Heathen worship is ftdl 
of terrible examples of sinful practices arising from this 
source; and even to this day it is not unneedful for 
God's people to be warned by an apostle not to give 
themselves over to evil "aflFections, practising works of 
uncleanness with greediness.'' But in olden times the 
snare was too successful, and man, under the idea too 
of serving God thereby, abandoned themselves in their 
perverted religious rites to the practice of all manner of 
obscenity ; and the movements of the serpent, so grace- 
ful and pleasing to look upon, now so elegantly slow, 
now so dartingly quick, now with head erect as if in 
loftiness of pride, now again sinking down to the earth 
as if in humility and postulation, pointed to an inlet of 
corruption of which the sinner's heart was too suscep- 
tible, and which tended to his further estrangement from 
his Heavenly Father, into whose presence nothing im- 
pure can be admitted. In every way possible it is the 
object of Satan to make us forget God ; and to this end 
he will endeavour even to transform himself into an 
angel of light. What more attractive than the angelic 
form, if we could but assume it ? What nearer approxi- 
mation to heaven can man make than by putting on 
the garb of an angel? Thus does Satan allure and 
lead astray. " Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts." 
In the heart does Satan endeavour to implant the seeds 
of vile licentiousness. 

• See Deane's " History of Serpent Worship." 
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"Buddhist architecture in India," says Sir J. Lub- 
bock,* " as practised from the third to the seventh cen- 
tury A.D., is essentially tumular, circular, and external, 
thus possessing the three great characteristics of all the 
so-called Druidical remains. In India the circles of 
stones seem generally to have surrounded tumuli" (see 
also Joshua iv. 20, &c.). " Stone circles are common 
amongst the Esquimaux and all ancient nations. . . . 
The first idea of a god is almost always as an evil 
spirit. . . . With the Toupinambas of Brazil Aygnan 
is the name assigned to the Devil. Savages generally 
are without any sort of religion. How can a people, 
who are unable to count their own fingers, possibly 
raise their mind so far as to admit even the rudiments 
of a religion ? " t " Savages never know but what they 
may be placing themselves in the power of those terrible 
enemies, sorcerers, wizards, devils, &c. The sufierings 
and privations they thus undergo, the horrible tortures 
which they themselves inflict on themselves, and the 
crimes which they are led to commit, are melancholy in 
the extreme. It is not too much to say that the 
horrible dread of unknown evil hangs like a thick cloud 
over savage life, and embitters every pleasure." { 

Such are the devices of the Devil to bring about the 
misery of the human race. 

Again, another predicate of the serpent is wisdom; 
fascinating attribute for man! Who would not be 
thought wise ? The possessor of wisdom is master of 
the world. It is godlike to soar above common hu- 
manity and become instructor of babes. Thus the 



* '' Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinayia/' p. 57. 
t iWd., p. 470. X Ibid,, p. 472. 
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door is opened to ambition, with its follies and disap- 
pom,.,en^ to the embittennent of the day, of our 
mortal life. Thus is time mis-spent and wasted on 
worldly pastime instead of being employed in legitimate 
occupation, in seeking for knowledge of God. Thus the 
world receives our homage, and God is forgotten, and 
discontent and weariness of mind is the result. "When 
the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one toisej she took of the fruit thereof, and did 
eat." And sad was the wisdom she acquired ! Instead 
of elevating the soul, as she was led to imagine, so that 
she would be equal with God Himself, she found herself 
reduced to bitter degradation. She acquired not that 
wisdom which is above, which is gained by humility 
and love of God, but that which the Apostle describes 
as "earthly, sensual, devilish " (Jas. iii. 15). 

"The Lord giveth wisdom," says he who has been 
styled the wise man. Wisdom is a legitimate attainment, 
and to be sought for, but it must not be dressed up in 
the gaxb of pride. » Be not wise in thine own eyes." 
Hear what St. Paul says, " Where is the wise ? where 
is the scribe ? where is the disputer of this world ? For 
after that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe." True wisdom, 
to be of any avail to man, must be bound up with his 
&ith, not setting it at nought. And so the Apostle 
says again, that " Jesus Christ is made unto us of God, 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption" (1 Cor. i. 30). Let not man imagine that 
by following Satanic delusions he can become wise 
in any proper sense of the word ; " for the wisdom of 

10 
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this world is foolishness with Gknl, for it is written, He 
taketh the wise in their own craffciness " (1 Cor. iii. 19). 
"Be ye wise as serpents, harmless as doves," i.e. the 
"children of the world are wiser (more prudent) in 
their generation than the children of light." Follow 
after prudent wisdom, that will lead you to godliness. 
Imitate the dove in its humility and innocence (Matt. 
X. 16). And on this point accept the definition of the 
Psalmist, who says, " The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom" (Psahn cxi. 10). 

But it is curious to observe how the fidse principles of 
Satanic worship are intertwined with each other, all 
proving together, as it were, one vast (system designed, 
under different forms, to allure mankind from the truth; 
and it is curious to notice how in all of them the serpent 
bears conspicuous part. Thus the Druids, we learn, 
placed great confidence in the eggs of serpents in gain- 
ing law suits and the good opinion of princes. 

According to Camden, " A block of siliceous breccia 
was discovered within the dominion of the Brigantes, 
upon the summit of a hill called Sliabh Greine^ or the 
'hill of the sun.'" This stone, which was supported 
by two or three unequal ones, bore this inscription — 

CBLI 010013 
BELI DIVOSE 

If the word "Divose" be understood as a Celtic 
abbreviation of the Greek " Dionusos," it may be re- 
marked that the Sun, worshipped in this country under 
the name of " Beal," was also known in Britain under 
that of " Dionusos," " which was one of the names of 
Bacchus, whose rites, according to Dionysius Periegesis, 
were celebrated in isles adjacent to Britain ; and it is 
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probable that these rites were learned from the Phoceans 
of Marseilles, as the Athenians performed them with 
more solemnity than the other Grecian States." • 

In some parts of Graul the Sun was worshipped mider 
the Persian name of Mithras^ in others mider that of Belis 
or Bdenos. This last denomination, according to Elias 
Schedius " On the German Gods," implied a mystery, 
for on calculating the Grecian numeral power of the 
letters he discovered that the word denotes the annual 
number of days which the earth requires in moving 
round the Sun. An epsilon (f) however is changed 
into an eta iv). 

B 17 X c V o s 

2 8 30 6 60 70 200 

Thus Baal- worship, or the worship of the Sun, is, in 
reality, Devil-worship. 

Again, Apollo is the Latin name for the Sun, or Ap- 
hatd^ which means " son of the Sun " (in Hindu mytho- 
logy, Ejishna). 

The serpent Python signifies the seduction of sen- 
suality. Pith is the same as Yoni^ the boat or serpent, 
emblem of sensuality; the final on being only a Greek 
termination, f 

^^ Again, Europa was a deity ; and the name is a 
compound of Eur-ope or Orua-Pyiho^ the serpent god, or 

Sun."t 

" The first variation from the purer Sabaism consisted 
in the ophiolatria, or worship of the serpent. This inno- 



• Camden. 

t See O'Brien. 

X Bryant's " Ancient Mythology," vol. ii. p. 468. 

10 • 
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vation spread wonderfiiUy, so that the chief deity of the 
Gentile world was almost universally worshipped under 
this s3nnbolical representation."* o<^« is the Greek word 
for serpent; and an emblem of the Sun, time, and 
eternity. 

" The serpent, from his vigour and reviviscence, is a 
known emblem of the Deity in Egypt and India." f 

The Magi of Persia, the Seers of Babylon, the Brah- 
maas and Druids, all worshipped the same emblem. We 
are quite familiar with serpent- worship in India; with 
the anguinum or serpent's egg of the Druids ; the 
chdkra^ the whed or circle^ whence, no doubt, the idea 
is derived of a magic circle, of witches standing in 
circles, &c. 

Moreover the serpent, as the symbol of renovation, is 
an attribute of ^sculapius, the physician, the god of 
the healing art; and also of his father Apollo. Under 
the emblem of a serpent the Egyptians worshipped the 
Divine Being, whom they called Ixh-nuphi^ i.e. the Good 
Spirit ; of which the Greeks made Knephis. J Osiris, the 
Serpent, or Vulcan, in the Egyptian language was Ob or 
Avh. The basilisk, or royal serpent, was named ovjSdios, — 
the worship forbidden by Moses (Lev. xx. 27). "A 
man also or woman that hath a familiar spirit {ob), or 
that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death." 

Thus Satan would endeavour, as Nahusha the thera- 
peutic serpent, to assimilate himself to the Great Physi- 
cian of Souls, and rob Him of His power. He, too, 



* Bryant's " Ancient Mythology," vol. iL p. 468. 
t Maurice's " India/' vol. ii. p. 17. 

X See Burder's " Oriental Customs/' vol. i. p. 250 ; Bryant ; 
Maurice ; and " Asiatick Researches." 
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would arise with healing on his wings, a flying cherub 
borne aloft between two pinions, and spreading broad- 
cast among the nations, under the garb of divinity, the 
seeds of pestilence and iniquity. Seeing the IsraeUtes 
devoted to this species of idolatry, Moses raised aloft 
the Brazen Serpent, teaching them thereby that salva- 
tion from sin was the result of faith ; that the power- 
less serpent was not to be worshipped, but Him whose 
real attribute it was ^' to heal all manner of sickness and 
disease among the people." 

" Grod the Creator was a carpenter, or Takshaka, or 
Taksha, a serpentine tribe famous in the Puranas, having 
two countenances, that of a man and that of a serpent. 
The chief of them is obviously the same with the ser- 
pent Agatho-DsBmon, the Demiurgos, opifex and artist 
of the Egyptians, Greeks, Gnostics, Basilidians, &c. 
These sectaries asserted that the serpent was the father 
and author of all arts and sciences; and this serpent, 
they said, was the Christ, who was thus the Son of a 
carpenter aud artist; and at the same time an incarna- 
tion of the great serpent, exactly like Salivahana, the 
Saka, or mighty and glorious king. Salivahana was the 
son, or rather an incarnation, of the great serpent. " * 

We must also remember that the serpent is the 
symbol of animal life. It was during Adam's advanced 
condition from the animal to the spiritual that the 
Temptation occurred. And it was twofold. It was 
both animal and spiritual; animal, inasmuch as it was 
an appeal to the senses, sensual ; spiritual, inasmuch as it 
courted the violation of a spiritual law, i.e. the command 



* " ABiatick Besearches/' yoL x. p. 40. 
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of God. In the higher order of angelic beings we read 
of no animal disobedience to the law ; only they fell 
from their first estate by rebellion and pride. God's 
law is the law of consequences, and therefore cannot be 
violated without retribution. 

It is remarkable that no mention is made of the 
serpent, as such, in the Gospels or Epistles. There we 
read of the Evil One, the Prince of Darkness, the 
Prince of this World, the Prince of the Power of the 
Air, Satan, Devil, Accuser, Adversary; whereas in 
Genesis we read of the serpent as at once the emblem 
and the reality ; and the Book of Revelation concludes 
the history of man's redemption with the same aUusion to 
the serpent or dragon. This perhaps wiU explam some- 
what of the memorable scene of our Lord's temptation 
by the Devil. Here was personal agency, the Tempter 
was vanquished, and the worship of the Serpent put an 
end to. It might be that the great work then accom- 
plished bore testimony to the &ct of the diminution and 
final eradication fix)m the earth of that Satanic agency 
vrhich had hitherto been so powerfiil amongst men. 
Satan received a check — his kingdom was being wrested 
from him. When the times were fiilfilled, it should 
come to an end, and in the latter days the Serpent would 
appear in his true colours of a condemned apostate. So 
we read of his agents in the time of our Saviour exer- 
cising a very peculiar influence over mankind, viz. the 
demoniacs; serpent- worship had come to an end, but 
the victims were stiU expiring in the last throes of their 
agony. This was acknowledged by them. " Art thou 
come to destroy us before the time ? We know Thee, 
who Thou art, the Holy One of God;" and "Jesus re- 
buked him, saying. Hold thy peace, and come out of 
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him. And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and 
cried with a loud voice, he came out of him" (Mark 
i. 24 — 26). Satan quailed before One who was mightier 
than himself, and whose earthly ministry was charac- 
terised by the &ct that Ue came on earth to destroy the 
works of the Devil. In the hearts of men he still 
exercises a baneful influence; but as is the spread of 
the Gospel, so is the decrease of that influence. By 
prayer and watchfulness cast out the enemy of your 
soul. 

Further examples on this point need not be multiplied. 
We have seen what a vast variety of titles was in olden 
time given to the Great Destroyer, resolving themselves 
into names, and similitudes and emblems, all springing 
from the same source, yet developing themselves in 
various ways, and centring in one object. Thus Baal, 
or the Sun, or Apollo, is also Satan ; also imder various 
other titles to the same efiect. Thus sacrifices became, 
as it were, his property, and all the paraphernalia of 
heathen worship' ^ its idolatries anVa^ominations, 
were indirectly addressed to him. Thus arose the 
more refined mythology of ancient Greece and Rome, 
the object of which was in effect that the true God 
should be put aside and forgotten amongst a multitude 
of imaginary deities, and anyhow Satan be worshipped 
in His stead. " There be gods many and lords many," 
^^ though there be that are called gods whether in heaven 
or in earth " ; " but to us there is but one God, ... by 
whom are all things, and we by Him " (1 Cor. viii. 5, 6). 
This is the truth that Satan would put aside.* 

I have already remarked that on Rombald's Moor are 

* See Baring Gk>tdd on these legends, 2nd Series, pp. 4A, 45. 
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still to be seen numeroas stone circles, the ruins of the 
old serpent-worship ; and on a journey of discovery with 
some friends, we noticed on the eastern escarpment of 
Otley Shiven — just on a spot on the Otley Road where 
huge fragments of rock seem ready to topple over into 
the valley beneath, where Coley Hall is situated — sl 
barrow ; the circular remains of some earthworks or 
encampment of early British character; a curious logan 
stone; and the remains of what were once two temples 
or notable structures. In one instance three of the 
steps leading to the interior being still in existence; 
also a large idol rock at the base of the other overhang- 
ing rocks here abounding. AU these things may be 
seen any day by the intelligent explorer. 

Some may choose to consider the Temptation in Eden, 
and the history of Eve and the Serpent, in the light of 
an allegory. Here, however, in the matter of the 
serpent and his worship, there is actual reality. Temples 
were in the form of a serpent. Worship was offered 
up to the serpent. God was forgotten. There was no 
worship of God ; still there was worship to a being, and 
that being was the serpent himself. It does not appear 
that he was considered in the light of an emblem of evil, 
or as an allegorical representation of evil, but men wor- 
shipped him in place of the Supreme Being. He was 
considered paramount, lord of all, the arbiter of human 
destinies. Appease him, and all would be right. The 
idea of an allegory must be reconciled with facts. 
Satan's agency and personal existence are manifest. 
The history of Job may be an allegory, in part at least, 
but even there Satan is described as a real person ; and 
in the memorable temptation of our Saviour, when 
" He was led up of the spirit into the wilderness, to be 
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tempted of the Devil," the personal existence of Satan 
seems clear. Are not the words of the Apostle applic- 
able to this personification of the Evil One, alluded to as 
the " Man of Sin, . . . the Son of Perdition, who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that 
is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in the Temple 
of God, showing himself that he is Gk)d"? (2 Thess. 
ii. 3.) 

It is a curious fact that the Mexicans had a tradition 
of the history of Eve, and a representation of it in their 
symboUcd paintings. Humboldt thus mentions the cu- 
cZunce..' Inlescribing fl.e hi«„gl^cal painting, 
of the Mexicans in the Borgian Museum at Veletri, he 
says, that "No. 1 Cod. Borg., fol. 11, represents the 
Mother of Mankind, the Serpent Woman, Cihua 
Cohuatl." " Another, No. 2, the same Serpent Woman, 
the Eve of the Mexicans." Speaking of the Codex Vati- 
canus, he mentions that the group No. 2 "represents 
the celebrated Serpent Woman, Cihua Cohuatl, called 
also Quilatzi or Tonacacihua, Woman of our Flesh. 
She is the companion of Tonacateuctli. The Mexicans 
consider her as the mother of the human race. After 
the God of the celestial paradise, Ometeuctli, she held 
the first rank among the divinities of Anahuac. We see 
her always represented with a great serpent. Their 
Adam is called Tonacateuctli, or Lord of our Flesh." 
He is represented in the Codex Borgianus, fol. 9.t 

The agency of Satan is universal, and the above 
extract will suffice now to introduce us to a new subject 



• Vol. ii. p. 33. 

t Sharon Turner, vol. ii. p. 265. On serpent worship in general 
see Dr. Fergusson's " Tree and Serpent Worship." 
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of vast importance connected with our present lucubra- 
tions; and that ii 



PhdUic Worship^ 

which is of the same nature as those other forms of 
corrupted worship which we have been discussmg, a 
gross perversion and abuse of traditionary revelation, 
and devised to lead mankind away £rom the true and 
pure service of God. 

The idea at first may seem plausible and even imio- 
cent. What can be more honourable than Creation- 
Worship, i.e. the Worship o£ the Creator, " in whom 
are aU things: in whom we Uve and move and have our 
being,"— the generative Power ? PhaOic symbols would 
seem to imply this, but this is not Phallicism. The 
word comes from the Greek word, </aXs, " a pole " ; and 
our village Maypoles are to this day remnants and 
memorials of this heathenish form of worship. 

When the promise of a Redeemer was made to Eve, 
our first parents could not enter into the system of 
a divine revelation as it now presents itself to us. But 
what did the promise of a Redeemer imply? Certainly 
in the first place an atonement, ^^ as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned"; "But Gt)d 
commendeth His love towards us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us." The godly man Christ 
took upon Himself the sentence of death passed upon 
the ungodly man Adam. It was an atonement, because 
Christ was without sin, and therefore incapable of sufier- 
ing a penalty; and not only so, but capable thereby of ^ 
pleading with God on behalf of the sinner, " so that He 
saves to the uttermost those who come unto Gtxl by 
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Him." But what is the mode whereby we are thus 
enabled to approach God? By Christ's atonement the 
sinner is reconciled imto God ; but to enter into God's 
holiness and partake of the blessings of the heavenly 
kingdom, he must be made meet for this inheritance. 
His sins are atoned for, the sting of death is taken away, 
he has nothing to fear of condemnation ; but how is he 
to become ^^ partaker of the inheritance of the saints 
in light ? " It is clear that to this end all that belongs 
to the nature of the old Adam must be put away — the 
old Adam must be ejSectually crucified within us, ere 
we can become angeUc in hit, or "partakers," as St. 
Peter says, " of the divine nature " (2 Pet. i. 4). And 
does not Scripture tell us " of a new heart and a new 
spirit," that shall be given to us ? " being bom again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word 
of God, which liveth and abideth for ever "? (1 Pet. i. 
23.) And does not our Saviour Himself say, " Except 
a man be bom agam, he cannot see the kingdom of God; 
that which is bom of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is bom of the spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, Ye must be bom again." It is, therefore, that 
our hearts should be converted from sinfdness to holi- 
ness; it is that we should embrace by fsuth the great 
atonement offered up for us, whereby we escape the 
penalty of death; and by putting on by prayer the Spirit 
of God, prepare ourselves through the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for the blessings of a spiritual life attendant 
on the redeemed. It is our regeneration, whereby we 
are enabled "to perfect holiness in the fear of God," that 
is necessary to salvation, coupled with an efiectual atone- 
ment ; our reconciliation with God is then complete. 
" He shall convert my soul, and bring me forth in the 
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paths of righteousness for His name's sake" (Psahn 
xxiii. 3). 

This essential doctrine was revealed to our first 
parents there can be no doubt. Sacrifice was a yisible 
act, shadowing forth the atonement; but regeneration 
was invisible, it had no emblem, unless the fire of 
the sacrifice be considered such. Fire is a symbol of 
the Holy Spirit, whereas regeneration consists rather 
''in the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible." When Eve contemplated in Cain 
the promised Redeemer, doubtless she thought that he 
was that new man, of a new but naturally sanctified 
nature, without sin, who should abolish the sin of his 
parents, and hand down to posterity a sanctified instead 
of a sinful race. She looked to him as one '' bom 
again, bom of God, not of the will of man." And 
though she was deceived in Cain, nevertheless this 
doctrine of man's regeneration, so necessary to his 
future entire redemption of soul and body, would be 
carefully handed down to posterity. Disappointed in 
Cain, and disappointed in Abel the righteous, whom 
Cain slew, Eve contemplated in her future progeny the 
realisation of her hopes ; '' she bare a son, and called his 
name Seth {i.e. placed, or ordained) : for God, said she, 
hath appointed me another seed instead of Abel, whom 
Cain slew." And with the progeny of Seth public wor- 
ship seems to have arisen, for we read that '' then began 
men to call upon the name of the Lord." Thus were 
the two great doctrines of man's redemption established 
and handed down to posterity — ^the two great doctrines 
of Atonement and Regeneration — ^handed down to us by 
the Church of God ; at one time in peril of extinction 
except in the fiimily of Noah; through him bequeathed 
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to the Church of a later day, which zealously propounded 
them to the world, as the Scriptures testify ; and finally 
resulting in the Grospel of our Saviour under the two 
forms of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

To destroy these doctrines, or, what is worse, to corrupt 
and debase them, would be the object of Satan. We 
have seen how he succeeded with the ordinance of 
sacrifice ; we now contemplate the fact of his having so 
done also with the evangelical doctrine of regeneration. 
He reduced it to a form of worship essentially " earthly, 
devUish, sensual" (James iii. 15). Instead of setting 
forth the necessity of the regeneration of man's heart 
and nature, it taught only a system of generation 
carnal, and to a degree unspiritual. Its symbols became 
obscene, and void of the least purifying tendency. 
They are used to this day, I believe, in Hindustan. It 
was a form of religion essentially Satanic, blinding men 
as to the attributes and will of God, and by disgusting 
orgies and saturnalia foul to witness, and sensuality of 
the basest sort, lowering mankind to a state of degrada- 
tion beneath the brutes. 

S3mabols connected with rites just alluded to are, 
strange to say, to be seen under the auspices of the 
Rector of Adel, — ^a circumstance of singular rarity. 

Instead, therefore, of a system of generation or pro- 
ductiveness in honour of the Creator and His works — 
still less of the religious doctrine of regeneration under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost — ^there arose this 
abominable system of pretended worship, the anni- 
hilator of all sanctification, propagated by the EvU One 
amongst mankind. 

It is curious to observe that we have, as I believe, 
traces of this ancient form of worship still extant 
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amongst us on the rocks of Rombald's Moor, and other 
places, notably so in Northumberland, of which Mr. Tate 
has given a description in his interesting little work on 
the " Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland," — a little 
volume which I strongly recommend to the reader's at- 
tention. On these rocks are discovered numerous circles, 
some concentric, some plain, some separate, some linked 
together, — ^in short, of all forms. A numerous class are 
those united together by a line passing from the centre 
of each. 
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Phalllo Mukt on Books. 



God's intent with regard to man in the beginning was 
not creation, but redemption; so the original idea, as 
emanating from the councfls of God, was not genera- 
tion, but regeneration ; not creation, but re-creation ; not 
propagation, but the birth of a new spirit in the heart of 
m^an; the creation, in fact, of a new man. 
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The cup-marks on the rocks, I think, I have suffi- 
ciently accounted for as being sacrificial, but these other 
ring-marks or circles, or ring and cup marks, have been 
a puzzle to many. I do not wish to set myself forward 
as the discoverer of a riddle, but if I think I can give 
a clue to the meaning of these extraordinary sculptures, 
I do not think it a presumption, but rather a duty, to do 
so, and to let the learned in these matters take the hint, 
or decipher them in some other way. 

Now they seem to me to be unquestionably phallic 
sculptures. I give the reader herewith a picture of one 
emblem of this heathen mode of worship— the yoni 
(p. 166), and 1 ask him to compare it with the rock-marks. 
In many of them he wiU see a perfect representation of 
this phallic emblem. And let me direct attention to the 
serpent crawling up the adytus towards the umbilical 
boss, emblem of sensuality and fecundity; — to the ser- 
pent twined round the base of the boss ; — the serpent 
again twined round the base of the entire figure, and 
^ing with h««i erect so as to form an handle of ;>ecu- 
liar signification to the whole symbol itself. Here you 
clearly have serpent-worship and phallic-worship mixed 
together. It is also observable that we detect on all 
idols — of two or three of which I give sketches (p. 176) 
for the reader's better information— marks of fire or sacri- 
fice, also solar and phallic marks, with, in most cases, 
representations of the serpent. What shall we say to 
these things ? Do they not clearly admit of the interpre- 
tation I have put upon them? 

The accompanying extract, headed " Sun- Worship," 
is taken firom a newspaper called "Public Opinion" 
(Sept. 14, 1867):— 

The Nile, into which the genitals of Osiris were fabled to have 
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been thrown, and which hj its overflow spread fertility over Egypt, 
was symbolized by a cross. The " crux ansata " is said by the 
Abb^ Pluche to have been originally a public sign of the annna] 
inundation by which renewed life was imported to vegetation, and 
the land delivered from the otherwise certain evils of barrenness 
and &mine. 

Now from this pervading idea arose that wide-spread adoration 
of the generative or reproductive power of nature termed " Phallic 
worship," which, more or less, tinged every ancient religion, and 
the symbols of which were of a character more easily imagined 
than described. Mr. Payne Knight, who has written a treatise on 
this worship, says : — " The organs of generation were represented 
by symbols ; one of the most remarkable of these is the cross in 
the form of a T, which thus served as an emblem of creation and 
generation." Mr. Maurice, in his " Indian Antiquities," describes 
a statue in Egypt as " bearing a kind of cross in its hand, that is 
to say, a Phallus, which, among the Egyptians, was the symbol of 
fertility." The '' crux ansata," that is the cross and circle, was the 
sign of Yenus, or sensual love — the goddess from whose name our 
word '' venery " is derived — and it is still the astronomical symbol 
of the planet which bears her name. We may also see how this 
worship tinged the Jewish character and thought. To have a 
numerous issue — ^to be the head of a large family — to multiply 
and spread out into a great nation or a numerous tribe, was the 
siMnmum honum of their earthly life. The well-known blessing of 
Balaam, whom Balak brought to curse Israel--'' Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his " — if properly 
translated, should read, '' Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my posterity be such (that is, as numerous) as his." 
Godfrey Higgins, quoting from Forbes's " Oriental Memoirs," says, 
" In the Cave of Elephanta, in India, over the head of the figure 
who is destroying the infants, whence the story of Herod and the 
infants at Bethlehem took its origin, may be seen the mitre, 
the crozier, and the cross, and, a little in front of the group, a 
large ' Lingam ' or ' Phallus,' the emblem of generation, of the 
creative power of nature." It is the sublime teaching of Chris- 
tianity that Qod is a spirit, and that He is best served by a 
spiritual worship. Nearly all the symbols, and ceremonies, and 
doctrines of our Christian churches belong properly to the older 
Heathen and Jewish systems, and tend very greatly to pervert and 
distort the pure and simple teaching of Jesus. Still these things 
are not necessarily bad or to be rejected because they were origi- 
nally heathen. Paganism, with all its defects, demands our reve- 
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rence rather than our scorn. For it was the first feeble effort of 
the world's infant mind to find out God, to reach to the source 
whence all its blessings came. It was a groping through the 
darkness to discern the presence of the TTniyersal Father. The 
true Christian will treat even religious error with respect where he 
feels it to be honestly held. He will be^ 

" Intolerant to none, 
Whatever form the piouB rite may bear; 

E'en the poor Pagan's homage to the Bon, 
He will not mdely scorn, lest even there 
He spumed some elements of Ohristian prayer." 

The use of the cross as a religious symbol grew thus out of the 

early sun or nature worship. In countries that directly depended 

for their sustenance on the annual fertility of the soil, it was but 

natural that this fertility should be to them the plainest indication 

they could find of the proyidential gOYemment of Gk>d. Much of 

the religious thought and many of the religious rites of Judaism 

were deriyed from the ancient Egyptian worship, so in the I03rd 

Psalm we find how the yearly fertility of the earth served to 

prompt the devotional thought of the Jewish people. They 

said — 

" He caaseth the grass to spring ap for cattle, 
And herbage for the service of man. 
He bringeth forth food out of the earth, 
And wine that gladdeneth the heart of man ; 
And oil that maketh his face to shine. 
And bread that giveth him strength." 

When the Jews left Egypt, they canied with them not only a 
knowledge of, but, to a great extent, a liking for the religious cus- 
toms and ceremonies of the Egyptians. Moses, their leader, the 
Bible tells us, was skilled in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and we have abundant evidence that the religion which he founded 
had its origin in the rites and ceremonies of the prevalent sun 
or nature worship. For instance, we read in the Book of Exodus 
of the instructions which Moses gave for the erection of a taber- 
nacle, for the dresses of the priests, and for the ceremonial of 
their worship. Josephus, however, tells us that all these things 
were "symbols and imitations of the universe — ^that with regard 
to the twelve stones of the high priest's breastplate, "whether 
we understand by them the twelve months of the year, or whether 
we understand the like number of the signs of that circle which 
the Greeks call the zodiac, we shall not be mistaken in their 
meaning." In reference to these twelve signs, twelve became a 
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sacred number, having a mythological significance. Thus there 
were hoehe tribes of Israel, and each of these was distingiiished 
by a banner bearing one of the signs of the Zodiac upon it. 
Thus, too, there were twelve tables of shew-bread, and thus 
arose the necessity of there being only and exactly ttoelve Christian 
apostles. This latter number, however, had only indirect rela- 
tion to the Zodiac. The reason of the limitation having immediate 
reference to the number of the Jewish tribes. 

I here beg to add engravings of several objects of 
interest, illustrative of the foregoing subjects, viz : — 

1. Sacrificial cups and channels on rock at Elms- 
cliffe. 

2. Cromlech, or dolmen, on Elmscliffe. 

3. Boulder rock on Rombald's Moor. 

4. Remains of supposed idol rock on moor at Adel. 

5. Cup-marks, channels, and phallic emblems on 
Rombald's Moor. 

6. Phallic emblems on rock at Rombald's Moor. 

7. Remarkable phallic emblems on rock at Rombald's 
Moor. 

8. The yoni, a phallic symbol. 

9. The lingam, also a phallic symbol. 

10. Indian idol, remarkable for imion of fire and 
phallic worship. 

11. Phallic marks, near Cow and Calf, Rombald's 
Moor. 

12. Drawing, from a mummy-case at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. 

13. Crannog stone, remarkable for phallic circles in 
junction. 

14. The goddess Denten. 

15. Japanese idol, bi-faced, from the Island of Ceylon. 

16. Bull studded with phaUic circles. 

17. Frog studded with phallic circles. 
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Bomtttld'i Kaot. 




6. Flullio Emblsmi od Book on Sombald'i Koot. 
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9. nie Yonl, » Plullia Snnbol* 



As thia symbol contains the leading idea to the various 
circles, single, concentric, &c., with which the rocks 
abound, thereby establishing the &ct that ail these 
circles are phaUic circles, T beg to direct the reader's 
especial attention to it, and to note that the same form 
is discoverable, more or leas, on all these particular 
rocks. The shape or form in some instances may vary 
as to exactness, viz. as to plain or concentric circles, 
united or not by a pole from the centre, as to number 
of semicircles, large or small, &c. ; but there is in all 
of them a &mily likeness not to be mistaken. The 
particular shape I allude to is this, viz. : — 



9°^ 



'Hie Flwlllo Symbol. 'Ae Book-lUrki. 



• See O'Brien's "HiBtorj of Bound Towers of Ireland;" see 
also " The Ancient British Sculptured Bocks of NorthumberlaDd 
and the Eastern Borders," b; Oeoi^ Tate, F.G.S. 
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Serpentine and Fhallio Marks. 



It is remarkable that all these circles, or most of 
them, contaiQ the umbilical boss, e.g. x r\ , denoting 
the original idea and intent. , 




9. Hie Lingam, the origin of the Crosa as an Emblem of Worship. 



The above is a phallic symbol with Roman inscrip- 
tion, "PRiMiNrs iflNTLA," which may be paraphrased, 
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"the generative process the original creator of all 
things," priminus being a contraction of primigenius or 
primigenus. This motto shows clearly the existence of 
the phallic worship. Were it not for this, the emblem 
in question might have been in celebration of the Baccha- 
nalian orgies, which the Romans inherited from the 
Greeks ; or in honour of the god Priapus ; or in memo- 
rial of their own Saturnalia. It will be applicable to 
none of these, and like the altar to the Brigantian 
goddess, will show that phallic worship was, or had 
recently been, in vogue among the Britons with whom 
they dwelt. I need hardly repeat that these two sym- 
bols are of great rarity, and, I hope, will be carefully 
preserved at Adel. 

I beg to direct the reader's particular attention to the 
next figure, as explanatory of a symbol often to be met with 
in heathen forms of worship, viz. that of the rising sun, 

represented by semicircles, thus /^^^^ . If the figure 

in question be viewed through a magnif3ring-glass, these 
marks will be clearly discernible. They are visible 
enough on the idol itself, which is painted in gorgeous 
colours of deep red, blue, green, diversified vrith bright 
gilding in appropriate places, and must have been origin- 
ally a splendid object. In the engraving these colour- 
ings are of course lost, and must now be left to the 
beholder's imagination. If looked at intently, this 
goddess, or god as it may be, seems actually enveloped 
in a blaze of fire, with here and there the above-named 
symbols of the rising sun. This, be it observed, is a 
Hindu idol. With the Hindus the phallic is the pre- 
dominant worship ; but with their neighbours, the Parsis 
and Sabians, they seem not to have lost sight of the 
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10. Indiu I<1j>1. 
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sacrificial system, which degeneiated into the fire and 
solar worship, as is here represented, lliere is no ragn 
of the serpent here, so that it may be said to be an idol 
purely dedicated to the fire-god, Moloch. I give, as 
well as I am able, Bome fetches of the symbolic 
characters of this extraordinary object of pro&ne worship. 




«(^^^^ 



Viiv-lUrti, and SoUr-Hnik*. which ereutiullT becama idrgiilac 
ud idmtMad witii tlia Phalllo Fiinoipla. 

Mahadeo, meaning " the great god," signifies the crea- 
tive power represented by the symbol of the lingam, and 
is worshipped by the Hindus only, his immediate fi)I- 
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lowers being called Saivas, whose distinctive marks (four 
or five) are made always horizontally all over the body. 

The preservative power is Vishnu, of whom there are 
ten incarnations, nine having appeared, whilst the tenth 
is yet to come. His followers are termed Vaishnavas, 
and their distinctive marks, mostly on the forehead, are 
perpendicular. Krishna is a chief incarnation of Vishnu. 
Devi is the goddess of destruction, and is represented 
as a very ugly black womaa. 

May not the fable of the mundane egg be represented 
by the small dots iu the centre of the phallic circles ?• 
These dots would then represent eggs arising from the 
lunbilical boss, which formed the central point of the 
phallic symbol, and was the sign of fecundity. 

I need hardly observe that the commemoration of the 
goddess (Brigantian), and the phallic worship by a 
peculiar emblem (unavoidably given here imperfect in 
part), m the Latin language, testify to their former pre- 
valence in this neighbourhood, and to their having come 
under cognizance of the Romans. The reader will also 
note that both male and female principles of generation 
are here depicted. 




r 11. Cnrioiifl Fballio KarkB ; tIe. a huge Serpent's Coil. Head, and Greet, with rennaina of 
other Serpent Emblems, diacoTeied on a prominent rock near the Cow and Celf Bocka on 
Bombald'e Moor. 
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On this last stone the heads appear to be of the Norman 
type ; probably they were engraved on a phallic stone. 

The remarkable figure given opposite represents the 
Goddess of Beauty in the island of Emo-sima. It offers 
a curious combination of Chinese, Hmdu, and Bud- 
dhistic ideas ; and may be miderstood to be emblematic 
of the island aad its creed. The rock rises from the 
sea, and the Queen overshadows the whole of it. 

The goddess is seated on her throne, the head en- 
circled with phallic circles representing the rising sun, 
emitting flames of fire. Above her head are three 
notable emblems of this character. On her head is the 
mundane egg, giving birth probably to the Queen her- 
self, over whom is suspended a royal canopy. A halo 
of glory surrounds her head. On her breast is the 
phaUic circle of the rising sun in flames. She possesses 
six hands, with aa additional member holding the sword 
of justice, which is suspended over the head of an enor- 
mous serpent which enfolds her in its coil. In one 
hand is the royal sceptre, representing in the opposite 
one, by a bow and knot, its strict administration. In 
another hand is the key which unlocks the righteous 
decision of the law, represented by a symbol in the other 
hand as of the rays of the sun issuing from a circular 
centre, and confined within adamantine circles which it 
cannot pass. Another hand holds an arrow, aad the 
opposite one a bow, intimating war against the enemy. 
Perhaps this figure may represent the propitiation of the 
Evil One, who is deprived of his power to injure. 

The next figure is of Japanese character, but found 
in the island of Ceylon. 

This idol represents the living skeleton of a human 
figure with two heads, on the eve of death. The ema- 
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ciated carcase, and the woe expressed in the two coun- 
tenances, speak of misery and torment. The figure is 
seated on the coil of on enormous serpent, who has so 
closely held it in embrace as almost to have identified 
it with its own nature, — the coil of the serpent seeming 
to end in, and be mcorporated with, the body of its 
victim. Its woe is increased by the large mtmdane 
egg, the emblem of creation, in reality regeneration, 
given at the bottom of this page, but which in the 
original fix)m which this was copied is suspended over 
it. The serpent also rests on a series of mundane 
eggs, one of which he has broken with his fangs, as 
much as to show his power over animated nature, and 
the terrible influence he exercises over man, reducing 
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15. Bi-ftused Idol, from the Idand of CejUm. 
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him to despair and perdition, in the vain hope of attain- 
ing unto a new or second life. 



le. An Idol Boll, In poaHUlon of the Saotor of AiaU 

The above is an idol on a bull's back, with each hand 
on the head of an open-mouthed frog. On the idol's 
back is a tortoise, emblem of creation. Tlie bull is 
studded with phallic circles. The bull is the represen- 
tative of agriculture, the producing medium of life ; 
hence it became the symbol of generation. The cow, a 
form of Bhavani, was made the emblem of the earth.* 




17. Idot Fiot, in pc«DO««lon ol tbs Btotor of ld«L 



"Asiatick BesearcheB," vol. nu. p. 81. 
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The idol frog is studded with phallic circles, and 
carries on its back the goddess Isis, Cymbele, or Ceres, 
the patroness of philoprogenitiveness as symbolised in 
the frog. Isis is the same goddess as Ceres. The 
Egyptian Neith is in Greek Noi^s, in Latin Minerva.* 

The sacred bull, the vehicle of Siva, was the emblem 
of justice, and peculiarly sacred among the Indians ; 
and the living animal was venerated at Memphis and 
Thebes, under the names of Apis and Mnevis. The 
Phallos of Osiris was an object of worship, and it is 
known to be the hieroglyphic of Siva (the regenerator) ; 
and Osiris, like Brahma, is described as a law-giver. 
Bacchus, or Osiris, was represented by an equilateral 
triangle. Siva has the same hieroglyphic. The wor- 
ship of Bacchus was the same as that which is paid to 
Siva.t It had the same obscenities, the same bloody 
rites, and the same emblem of the generative power. 

The Lotos signifies the creative power of Vishnu, in 
allusion to the Lotos which sprang from his navel. { 
Krishna is an incarnation of Vishnu, and the symbol of 
the Sun. The earth is represented as a cow, the cow 
of plenty. § 

The Vaishnavas mark is ^4 It is singular that this 

sign has been used as the Crusader's cross. 

The Saivas mark is with one /^ signifying his wife, 

and one ^ for himself, the two forming V^ . 



♦ See Cudwortli'B " Intellectual System/* vol. i. p. 849. 

t '' Asiatick BesearclieB," toI. viii. p. 50. 

t Ibid., p. 53. 

§ IMd., p. 81. 
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The worshippers of the Sakti, or female principle, 

have a mark shaped thus ^^. These marks are caQed 

Yantra; they are, in fact, hieroglyphic characters.* I 
invite the reader to remember this, as we shall see pre- 
sently the same emblem engraved on one of the Adel 
stones. Vishnu and Siva both represent the creative 

principle, t 

^^ As mostly the ancient nations of Asia, and likewise 
of Europe, were led by a certain natural feeling and a 
not erroneous instinct (totally independent of the nomen- 
clature and classifications of our natural history) to 
regard the Nandi, or the bull — ^the most useful and im- 
portant of all the a,Tiimalfl which man has domesticated — 
as the representative of earthly fertility, and (as it were) 
the primary animal of the earth, and afterwards made 
that animal the emblem of all earthly existence and 
earthly energy ; so it is extraordinary to see (as Aug. 
Wilhelm Schlegel has shown by an interesting com- 
parison of the words which designate either of these 
objects in various languages of a kindred stem) what 
mutual light and illustration they reflect on each other. 
The Indian and Persian word gau, with which the 
German hih (cow) perfectly coincides, quite agrees with 
the Greek word for earth, in the old Doric form of 70 ; 
the Latin ho8 (ox), in its inflection hovis or h(yo(Bn^ belongs 
to a whole family of Sanskrit words, such as hhu^ hhuva^ 
lihumiy which signify * the earth ' or * earthly,' or what- 
ever is remotely connected therewith. So originally in 



* '* Asiatick Besearches/' vol. Till. p. 76. 
t Ibii,., p. 64 
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this language one and the same word served to denote 
the earth and the huU.^^ * 

In Sanskrit the name of the frog is bheka^ and from 
it a feminine was formed, bheJd. This feminine hheki 
must have been at one tune used as a name for the 
sun; for the sun was, under certain circumstanceSi 
feminine in India as well as in Germany. 

Isis represents the ship carried about on Shrove 
Tuesday. Sometimes the ship was replaced by a plough, 
and the rustic ceremony, of Plough Monday in England 
is a reHc of the same religious rite performed in honour 
of the Teutonic Isis.t 

The fiirht with the dragon is a myth common to all 

attempts to devour is the earth, the monster is the 
storm-cloud, the hero who fights is the Sun, with his 
glorious sword, the lightning flash, t 

Python, the serpent, is destroyed by the arrows of 
Apollo, the Sun, which purifies the air with its beams.§ 

There is a remarkable passage in the Epistle of St. 
Jude apparently throwing light upon this form of wor- 
ship. St. Jude speaks of certain men crept in unawares, 
i.e. perverting a divine doctrine, i.e. that of regenera- 
tion, " ungodly men turning the grace of our God," i.e. 
the doctrine of regeneration, " into lasciviousness " — 
the very state of degeneracy into which this holy doc- 
trine lapsed. Thereby, continues St. Jude, " denying 



• Schlegel, « Philoeophj of History," p. 192. 

t Baring Oonld, p. 69. 

% Ibid., 2nd Series, p. 89. 

§ ** Asiatick Besearches," vol. viii. p. 64. 
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the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ," the only 
real imparter of regeneration to the human race. Sodom 
and Gromorrha giving themselves over to fornication and 
strange flesh, the abominations of heathenism, its dis- 
gusting rites and ceremonies, the Bacchanalian orgies of 
Greece, the Roman Saturnalia, &c., are examples of what 
corruption will do, and how the mysteries of pure reli- 
gion may be diverted through the instrumentality of 
Satan into a foul channel. " These filthy dreamers 
defile the flesh, despise dominion," i.e. religious rule as 
the channel of divine grace ; " speak evil of dignities," 
i.e. the form of true religion as divinely ordained and 
administered. 

The circle, derived fi'om the serpent, became the 
emblem of the Sun, and then semicircles symbolised her 
rising and setting, for the Sun was a goddess, the mother 
of regeneration. Hence our idea of a nimbus, or glory, 
for Christ and His saints ; hence, also, the origin of the 
imibilical boss as an emblem of fertility or creation. I 
have before me some vases of Syro -Phoenician ware, one 
studded with circles, evidently denoting the solar or 
phallic worship ; and one bearing the figure of the fern 
or fir-tree, which, from its nature of an evergreen, 
became the symbol of perpetuity or immortality. 




Syro-PhcBnioian Vaae, with the mark of the Fern or Tew. 
Date, between 1000 and aOOO years a.c. 
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BsTsnCaiitalClrelH:—!, wMts; %blukj3,wMtsi 4,nd; S, block j 
e,whttei 7, bliuk. nra Slda Cirola. 

" The doctrine of the transmigratioa of souls \ras not 
unconnected with the Indian system of castes ; for the 
most honourable appellation of a Brahman is Dvija, i.e. 
a second time bom, or regenerated. On one hand, this 
appellation refers to that spiritual renovation aod second 
birth of a liie of purity consecrated to God, as in this 
consists the true calling of a Brahoian and the special 
purpose of his caste. On the other hand, this term 
refers to the belief that the soul, after many transmigra- 
tions through various forms of animals and various 
stages of natural existence, is permitted in certain cases, 
as a peculiar recompense, when it has gone tlurough its 
prescribed cycle of migrations, to return to the world 
and be bom in the class of Brahmans.* This doctrine, 

* This cannot be bo, becaiue the term dwija includes all cMtes 
bat the Sndzaa. — Editor. 
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which has always been and is still so prevalent in India, 
was held likewise by the ancient Egyptians. This ac- 
cordance in the futh of these two-ancient nations, esta- 
bUshed beyond all doubt by historical testimony, is indeed 
remarkable."* 

The cross occurs in Mexico, &c., on St. Ulloa Island, 
in Oronoca, Florida, Paraguay, Peru, &c. Among the 
Muyscas at Cumana the cross was regarded with devotion, 
and was believed to be endued with power to drive away 
evil spirits; consequently new-bom children were placed 
under the sign. Probably all these crosses, certainly 
those of Central America, were symbols of the rain-god 
-^this we are told, by the conquerors, of the crosses 
on the island of CozumeL The shamrock of Ireland 
derives ite sacredness from its affecting the form of Ae 
cross. In the mysticism of the Druids, the stalk or long 
arm of the cross represented the way of life, and the 
three lobes of the clover lea^ or the short arms of the 
cross, symbolised the three conditions of the spirit world, 
heaven, purgatory, and hell.t 

The use of the cross as a sjnnbol of life and regenera- 
tion through water, is widely spread over the world. J 
Rain is the cause of fertility and regeneration. Jupiter, 
Thor, &c,, were the gods of rain or heaven. 

Rain impregnated the great mother earth. "The 
earth brought forth, &c., and she produced. Of this the 
female phallus was the emblem, and assumed the form 
of the cross. This cross was Thor's hammer, or 
Jupiter's thunderbolt, wherewith he smote the destroyer 



• Schlegel, " PhUoBophj of History," p. 156. 
t Baring Gk>uld, 2nd Series, p. 86. 
X Ibid., p. 120. 
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of the productive power, i.e. the Devil; hence the cross 
became the emblem of regeneration and power ages 
before Christ. . . . Thus it is more than a coincidence 
that Osiris by the cross should give life eternal to the 
spirits of the just ; that with the cross Thor should 
smite the head of the great serpent, and bring to life 
those who were shun ; that beneath the cross of the 
Muysca mothers should lay their babes, trusting by that 
sign to secure them from the power of the evil spirits ; 
that with that symbol to protect them, the ancient people 
of Ncoth Italy should lay them down in the dust."* 

What is all this but the atonement and regeneration 
under a veil? 

In every mythology the different attributes of the 
Deity in process of time became distinct gods, yet with 
sufficient impress of their origin still upon them to 
make that origin easy to be detected. As On, the sun- 
god, rising and setting in the sea, was supplied with a 
corresponding mom-goddess, Atargatis ; and Bel or Baal^ 
also a solar deity, had his lunar Bdcdti; so the fiery 
Moloch^ "the great lord," was supplied with his Mylitta^ 
"the birth-producer." Moloch was the fierce flame-god 
(see sketches of the fire-god, p. 170), and Mylitta the 
goddess of moisture, whose emblem was a fern or 
yew. Their worship was closely united. The 
priests of Moloch wore female attire, the priestesses 
of Mylitta were dressed like men ; human sacrifices 
characterised the worship of the fire-god, prostitution 
that of the goddess of water. Mylitta was identical 
with Atargatis ; she was regarded as an universal mother, 
a source of life. In Greece the priestesses of Demeter 

• Baring Oonld, 2nd Series, p. 120. 
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were called Melissae, the high- priest of Apollo Tvas 

entitled icvpus tw fiJtkur^mv, 

When we remember the double character of Mylitta 
as a generatrix or all-mother, and as a moon-goddess, -we 
are able to account for her name havmg passed into the 
Greek titles of priestesses of their corresponding god- 
desses Demeter and Selene. On the S3rrian coast, they 
told of their goddess (Venus) plunging into the sea, 
because they saw the moon descend into the western 
waters; but the Cretans, who beheld her rise above 
the eastern horizon of the sea, fabled of a foam-bom 
goddess.* 

The mark of the yew or fir tree is the emblem 
of perpetual youth, vitality, imperishableness : i.e. 
the ulorteUty of regenemtion, Ae eternity of the 
soul, immateriality. 

The contortions of the serpent were easUy transferred 
to the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. When the 
ancients found out the true cycle of the sun, they coined 
names or words, signifying its heat or its course, which 
made up the number 365-360. The name Sabasius is 
no more than a numerical name, which was given to 
Jupiter and to Bacchus as periodical deities. When the 
suppliant was initiated into the mysteries of Sabasius, a 
serpent, the symbol of revolution, was thrown upon his 
breast. To Sa^Soc, which the Greeks repeated so often in 
the feasts of Bacchus without understanding the words, 
meant no more than the cycle of the year, from the 
Chaldaean sabb^ "incoire, vertere," &c. The ancient 
religion which applied entirely to the motions of the 



* Baring Gould, p. 235. 
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heavens and periodical return of the stars, was for that 
reason named Sabianism, all derived from the Chaldee 
seha^ " a revolution." 

Sabaism, therefore, and Ophiolatreia were all one with 
Gadelianism; and while apparently purporting to be the 
worship of the serpent and the stars, were in reality the 
worship of the Sabh or Yoni ; so that the dialogue in 
Genesis between Eve and the Serpent was in truth a 
parley between Eve and the Yoni (or principle of sen- 
suality), and the materials for the allegory were afforded 
by the fiwjt of serpent and yoni being both expressed 
by one and the same name, just as the lingam and the 
tree of knowledge have been before identified. The 
mystery, then, of our ancient escutcheon, viz. a serpent 
twisted round a rod (the Caduceus of Mercmy), resolves 
itself into the yoni embracing the lingam. 

Dron is the word for an ark or chest; but the ark of 
Noah, and Moses' ark of bulrushes, is Thehit or Tebak. 
The means " sacred " or " consecrated,'' and bith or pith 
means the serpent or yoni; so that The-bith is the con- 
secrated Teis or sacred yoni. But pith is only a conver- 
sion of Jidh — the initial letters p and / being always in- 
terchangeable, and not more so than the penultimates t 
and d ; and Jidh in its abstract and original position is mas- 
culine, the plural of 6t/dA, signifying "lingams," "trees," 
and " bulrushes." Here, however, where it is feminine, 
its sex is reversed, and in the anatomy of nature, pour- 
trayed by the physics of language, the idea of the bul- 
rushes alone presents itself; and the basket in which 
Moses was saved from the waters, and which was made 
of such reeds, was appropriately denominated by this 
mysterious symbol as a type of the virginity in which the 
Messiah was to be incarnated, no less than of the re- 
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demption ndiich was to accrue fix)m His sufferings in this 
workL 

Another stage, then, has been advanced ; and lo! the 
beautifiil union which subsists, as to design, between the 
results of our discoveries and the oonsohng assurances 
of pure Christianity ! In &ct it was the lunar boat or 
crescent, the concha veneris^ the ark of Noah, and the 
type of comfort, — that was veiled under the mystery of 
tiiiB ambiguous device.' 

^^And he called his name Noah, saying. This flame 
As31 comfort us concerning our work and toil of our 
hands, because of the groimd which the Lord hath 
cursed" (Gen« v. 29). But not only was Christ before 
Abraham and Noah, but He ^^was foreordained before 
the foundation of the world," and ^^ manifest in these 
last times " (1 Pet. L 20) ; and it is surely consolatory to 
think — ^not as some do, who suppose the Jewish law and 
the Grospel to be merely variations of the many reli- 
gious systems invented by man — ^that these various 
systems are not in truth so many different forms of 
religion, but rather that they all run into one, springing 
£:om the same source; that though the waters which 
once flowed pure from the fountain became in their 
course muddy and foul — though inhuman sacrifices and 
obscene rites supplanted the purer and original forms — 
yet they all tend to prove the reality of the two great 
features of divine revelation, viz. the atonement of Christ, 
and the regeneration of the spirit of man; that they all 
eventuate in the Gospel; that God in truth has not left 
Himself without witness on earth ; that He has mani- 



• O'Brien, p. 272. 
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fested Himself to man ever and anon, preaching truth 
by Jesus Christ ; and that not only has effectual salva- 
tion been proclaimed to the world since the birth and 
death of Christ, but that all mankind from the begin- 
ning have been more or less partakers of the benefits 
of His death and pasdon. I do not say that the heathen 
or Gentile nations have perceived or appreciated tiiis 
truth, but that they have unconsciously set forth the 
pith thereof in their religious rites. " The tree has 
brought forth corrupt finit," but still the tree stands. 
By pruning and cultivation it may yet bring forth good 
fruit. Men may be induced to abandon their idols and 
serve the living God, — ^the heathen may be converted to 
the feith of Christ, and in the Gospel they may be led 
to perceive the real object and meaning of their own 
degraded worship. 

1 think I have said enough to illustrate the subject 
before us. Like the Jews and many others, we Chris- 
tians boast of bur isolation as the peculiar people of 
God. Not exactly so, for there is at least the germ or 
seed of God's revelation in all lands, even amongst those 
" who lived in darkness, and beheld it not " — ^in Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, India, China, Europe, America, and 
even the isles of the sea; not indeed in its purity in all 
these lands, because the clue, revealed anew in the Bible, 
had been lost, and corruption ensued. A peculiar people 
was therefore raised up amongst mankind as defenders 
of the &ith ; the peculiar people will always consist of 
those who separate true religion from its shadow, who 
embrace in substance the fidth of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, and who nevertheless can be brought to re- 
member ^^tliat God wiUeth all men to be saved, and 
come to the knowledge of the truth." 
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Before we take leave of the vivifying principle of 
spiritual life in the matter of regeneration, it may not 
be thought out of place if we say a few words as to its 
interpretation by the heathen. That they accepted the 
doctrine we have seen, but that they ran wild upon this, 
as on other subjects of revelation, is also clear; and 
viewing this question, as they did, solely by means of 
the light of unassisted reason, no wonder that the idea 
of sex became involved in it, and — 

Goddess- Worship 

became a predominant feature in their religious rites. 
We have seen this exemplified already; and we have 
also seen that the clue to this practice originally consisted 
in the revealed doctrine " of the seed of the woman who 
was to bruise the serpent's head," i.e. the incarnation 
of the Saviour. But how was this to be ? The man 
Christ Jesus must be of human parentage. His mother 
consequently must be more than human ; and so she was 
translated into a goddess and worshipped. Instantly 
there arose gods many and goddesses many; and the 
idea of the incarnation of the one Lord and Saviour 
became swallowed up in the plurality of the worship of 
a host of gods and goddesses. Mariolatry in our own 
times has unquestionably this tendency. Satan is an 
evil adviser. But this idea soon became involved in per- 
plexity. If there was indeed but one God, one Lord of 
the Universe, what share could a goddess have in His 
operations? and how could there be such a thing as a 
goddess? What has the Almighty to do with sex? 
That the maternal principle in the work of creation or 
production is most acceptable to humanity is clear. It 
comprises all that is endearing, loving, gentle, and 
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amiable. A mother's feelings and affections are peculiar 
to herself. No one but a mother can tend her young 
offspring with that peculiar care which ensures their 
flourishing growth and well-being. The paternal prin- 
ciple is harsher and rougher. It is the punisher and 
corrector, it is the engenderer; but between the two, 
which is the creator? No wonder that the maternal 
principle found favour with the heathen, and that a 
supreme goddess, " the mother of gods and men,'' be- 
came a chief object of adoration. There was indeed 
also a supreme god, so that the work of creation was in 
some way assigned to both one and the other, and out 
of this difficulty they seem to have found a way by the 
various forms under which they performed their wor- 
ship. Sometimes it was devoted to an universal mother, 
sometimes the earth was that universal mother ; some- 
times it was to a supreme god, then to a supreme god- 
dess. Thence various gods and goddesses and symbols 
of the creative agency intruded themselves, and nothing 
distinct or positive was arrived at. The earth was fuU 
of incongruity and cumbersome symbolism upon a simple 
question of natural philosophy of which they had lost 
the clue. A clue, however, their misguided invention 
found in the extraordinary adoption of a principle uniting 
in one body the two genders, male and female. "It was 
a thing very familiar with all the mystical theologers 
amongst the pagans to call God app€U)6rjXw^ i.e. male and 
female together; they signifying thereby emphatically 
the divine fecundity, or the generative and creative power 
of the Deity ; that God was able, from Himself alone, to 
produce all things." * 

• Cndworth'* " Intellectual System," vol. i. p. 302. 
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Hence the hermaphroditLc principle, which has de- 
scended even to our own times; the incorporation in 
one body of Mercury and Venus ; the mundane united 
with the principle of divine love, originating all things. 

Chronos, Saturn, Zeus are names for the Supreme 
God — ^the Thunderer, casting forth his lightnings, &c. — 

Ziu mripf rffjuerynj KpcunSvf, ^iraT€ Kpucfmav. 

But there was a mother of gods and men, the great 
goddess Ceres, Terra, Bona Dea, the regeneratrix, as 
well as the creatrix, or birth-giver, the 

We have still in use the terms god-&ther and god- 
mother in relation to the Church, our common Mother. 
A female creatrix, moreover, if we could suppose such a 
thing, from the exercise, humanly speaking, of motherly 
affection, might be opposed to the principle of retribu- 
tive justice, so necessary for the moral government of 
the universe, and even for the man-sinner himself^ for 
we are told that God loveth those whom He correcteth, 
and chasteneth every son whom He receiveth. If we 
can recognise any one attribute of the Deity, it is the 
principle of divine love ; out of that principle we have 
the gift of the Gospel, together with the atoning merit 
of the Saviour and the regenerating influence of the 
Holy Spirit. " God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son" to suffer death in our stead, 
and reconcile us to the Eternal Father. We have also 
the inevitable ftdfilment of justice, mercy, retribution, 
and law in general. A maternal character, as applicable 
to our relation with the Deity, certainly implies care, 
endearment, love; and in afiairs of religitm we do not 
hesitate to use it. Thus St. Paul mjs, ^^ Jerusalem, 
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wliich is above, is the Mother of us all; '' and thus we 
speak of Mother Church, Mother Earth, &c. We do 
not use the term &ther, not only by reason of its harsh- 
ness, but because it is from the Father that all things 
proceed, i.e. from the God-head. All things proceed 
from the one God and Father of us all, who is necessarily 
above all creative influences ; in Him is no sex, He is 
the Creator of sex ; He is not matter, but the Creator of 
matter; He has ordained a process of creation, a system 
of worlds. Space, infinity, eternity are within His scope ; 
man is but one of His lower creatures. How can we 
comprehend the nature, much less the perfection, of 
such a Beinfi^? All that we can say is ^^ that we are 
Hi. peopleld the sheep of His piure." L. oppcd- 
tion to the heathen, revelation declares to us that there 
is but one God ; and the Church of God announces that 
"there is but one living and true God, everlasting, 
without body, parts, or passions ; of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness ; the Maker and Preserver of all 
things both visible and invisible." And again, St. John 
tells us that "God is a Spirit, and they who worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth." Thus 
under a revealed dispensation is this question solved. 

Our Saviour, also, has taught us to address the 
Supreme Being as "our Father, who is in heaven." 
Not that we are to attribute a sex to the Almighty, 
but that, according to the rules of grammar and lan- 
guage which we are obliged to use, the masculine gender 
only can be employed to convey the just idea. Again, 
not that the Being who inhabits eternity and space is 
confined to a locality termed heaven, but that where 
His saints are in glory, there too is He with them, 
strengthening and upholding them. " In my Father's 
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house are many mansions/' says the Saviour. Many 
and various abodes of many and various orders of 
creatures, amongst whom Christ reigneth, " that where 
I am there they may be also" ; whether things on 
earth, or things under the earth— thrones, principaUties, 
powers, dominions— all are comprehended in the kmg- 
dom of our Father, who is in heaven. 

Maut^ called the mother goddess, also Isis^ appears to 
be an impersonation of nature in the sense of Chaos, or 
dead matter, the material beginning of the universe. 
Maut is represented wearing a Pshent, or double crown 
of the Upper and Lower Countries, placed upon a cap 
ornamented with the head, body, and wings of a vulture, 
for the vulture in hieroglyphics signifies a " mother.'' 
Maut was also called the Regent of the World, and 
Mistress of Heaven. The Egyptians worshipped the 
Moon as a male deity.* 

The Curetes, who brought up Jupiter, built Cnossos 
in Crete, and the temple of Cybele, the mother of the 
gods, who was a great Phrygian or Lydian goddess. 

The Phoenician word Siga is the same as Minerva. 
Notice also the agreement of the Lydian or Phrygian 
solemnities of the Mater Deorum with the Egyptian 
solemnities to Isis. Therefore, when Lycophron called 
the Palladium ^oiwwwv ^cav, intimating that it was the 
image of a Phoenician goddess, this is to be imderstood 
of the heathen Phoenicians, who, in the substance of their 
religion, agreed with the Egyptians, and particularly with 
the Philistines, who were, before Abraham's coming, an 
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early colony from Egypt. The Egyptians passed into 
Phrygia through Phoenicia.* 

The spirit is compared to water in respect of its 
generative virtue. No fruitful plant but is produced by 
moisture. Water contains in it the seeds of all things. 
It was from water and the earth that all things in the 
lower world were in the first creation produced, water 
being the cause of generation by its moisture, t Hence, 
perhaps, the use of water was enjoined in holy baptism 
as a symbol and means of re&ceneration. 

aZ^ U. Herodotu, L Persian Mieh.^ signMe, 
Mylitta or Venus (perhaps because the word Mader^ or 
Meiher in Persian, as Mylitta in the Syrian dialect, signi- 
fies " mother " ) ; or this Venus of his is to be under- 
stood of the A^o&Tiy oupavia^ the heavenly Venus, or Love ; 
called in Herodotus Urania^ by which, though some 
would understand nothing but the Moon, yet we con- 
ceive the Supreme Deity, true heavenly love (the mother 
and nurse of all things), Genetrix, to have been primarily 
signified therein. 

Orpheus, the most ancient deity of the Grreeks, acknow- 
ledged both one unmade deity (the original of all things, 
i.e. the Sun, Apollo, &c.) and many generated gods and 
goddesses ; thus were all contained in it. % 

Mithra signifies " pure fire,'' i.e. the Sun, and is called 
SahasiiLS) but Bacchus was also thus denominated, ac- 
cording to some, from the Sabce^ a people of Thrace, and 
the nocturnal Sabasia were celebrated in his name.§ 



* Sancomatho, pp. 475, 476. 

t Chamock, vol. iv. p. 131. 

X Cudworth, Tol. i. pp. 287-303. 

§ Worcester's Dictionary, '' Sabasia." 
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From the Sabion ceremonial, succeeded by the Druidical, 
the Christiaa missionaries in Ireland first adopted the 
use of bells.* 

The worshippers of Siva adopt two distinct and co- 
existent principles in nature, Power and Matter — ^tihe 
one agent, the other patient — ^the one male, the other 
female; and say that creation was the effect of the mystic 
union of these principles. Out of this worship sprang 
two sects ; the one personified the whole universe and 
the dispensations of Providence into a goddess — ^this sect 
retained the female symbol only ; the other sect insisted 
that there was but one eternal first cause, and took for 
their symbol the male emblem only; a third sect united 
the two— Hermaphrodite, 'IV>W> Mars, A^^oSmy, Venus. 
With a view to the three great attributes of creation^ 
preservation, and destruction in one symbol, the Saiyas 
personified the abstract idea of time {Kdla).^ 

In the Hebrew language the plural number is em- 
ployed to designate the one true God. 

Therefore, in attributing a gender to the Supreme 
Being, we find in heathenism as well as Christianity 
gendL obmging their portion when we .re ,^ 
of God or His attributes, and masculine, feminine, and 
neuter are alternately employed. Thus the Father is 
masculine with the maternal principle, making or bring- 
ing forth, — care, love, and supervision being also vested in 
His character. The Son, in Biblical language, begotten 
of the Father, is masculine; but He is also the ^os, the 
Word, which in the Latin tongue is neuter, verbum. 
He is also Maker, or Bringer-forth, for " without Him 



• O'Brien, p. 11. 
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was not anything made that was made." " In Him was 
life." The miiverse is called by the Biirmans, Loqha. 
which dgnifles ,acce««ve dertJtion and repJuctLn, 
because it is conceived that the universe, after it has 
been destroyed either by fire, water, or wind, is again of 
itself restored to its ancient form.* Aoy signifies " the 
belly/' i.e. the regeneration. t ^<^r^ also signifies the 
reasonmg faculty, by which man is distinguished from 
the mere animal. Moreover, an agency was implied in 
the begetting. It was the Word of Truth. The Word 
being a title imputed to Him who owned no human 
paternity, but was mother-generated and mother-born, 
inducting men into the nature of that God from whom 
they spiritually, as weU as naturally, sprang. Again, 
the Holy Ghost in the Greek is neuter, in the Latin 
tongue masculine, and is described in the maternal cha- 
racter of *' moving over, or vivifying, the fiice of the 
waters of creation," and in some oriental dialects the 
gender assigned to the Holy Spirit is feminine. Again, 
the word Buddha in the Pall language implies "universal 
knowledge," or "holiness." Buddha is not, properly 
speaking, considered as a god, but as having been bom 
man, and in the end of time arrived at the dignity of a 
Buddha on account of his great virtues.t 

According to the Brahmans, a being, existing of itself, 
hatched an egg on a flower of a lotus that was floating 
on the waters, and out of this egg came the world. The 
Spirit of God moving upon the face of the waters ; or, 



* '^ Asiatick Besearches/' toI. yL p. 174. Logha is obviouslj a 
corraption of the Sanskrit loka, from hichf "to shine/' ''to appear/' 
meaning^that -which is mant/etf^. — Editor. 

t Buing Qonld. 

X ".Asiatick Besearches/' toI. yii. p. 34. 
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with Milton, " Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast 
abyss." Tn the opinion of the Buddhists there has been 
no creation, but an existence from eternity. They do 
not believe in the history of the egg, though they hold 
in respect the flower of the lotus.* 

The Sun is a very ancient emblem of the Deity, and 
in many dialects, and in the modem German of the 
present day, is of the feminine gender, whilst the Moon 
is masculine. In fact all this arises from our mixing up 
human paasion, and usmg figurative expressions, and 
employing the variableness of human language to desig- 
nate the qualities and attributes of the Supreme Being. 

It may be here observed, in passing, that whilst aU 
these heathen abominations were practised by the Gentile 
nations, David waa writing his Psalms, Isaiah was writing 
his prophecies, A.c. fere 1000, and, subsequently, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Daniel, &c. ; whilst the Book of Job had 
been indited, and the Exodus had taken place five 
hundred years earlier. 

In fact there is no such thing, properly speaking, as 
the application of gender, or the distinction of sex, to 
Him who is " God over all, blessed for evermore," who 
is the Author of sublunary beings like ourselves, and of 
universal creation, which is carrying on its existence and 
fulfilling its destiny through the medium of laws set in 
motion and ordained by the Almighty Himself, "with 
whom is no variableness or shadow of turning," or sex ; 
but who is supreme. 

Nevertheless we must not forget that the maternal 
principle seems to exercise a vast influence in the im- 



* " Asiatick Besearches/' toI. yii. p. 898. 
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portant matter of our regeneration or second birth of the 
spirit. The ALnighty does not deprive Himself of any 
quality of love. In fiujt, every principle " of things in 
heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth," 
is centred in Him, and emanate from Him. As 
universal Architect, God begat, and produced, and exer- 
cised also the office of a neutral, all in one. It is only 
with regard to the relation which the Supreme Being 
bears to us, that in addressing Him, or speaking concern, 
ing Him, or praying to Him, we employ a gender, and 

for the same reason, to accommodate divine teaching to 
human perception, we recognise the revelation of three 
persons in the one God-head, and the Divinity of Christ 
and the personality of the Holy Spirit. We may per- 
ceive what are to us mysteries, without attempting to 
explain them. Thus in Scripture we read " of the only- 
begotten of the Father.*' " Thou art my Son." " He 
that loveth Him that begat, loveth Him also that is be- 
gotten of Him." And St. Peter says, " Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which accord- 
ing to His abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope by the resijrrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead " (1 Pet. i. 2). The idea of generation has 
paved the way, not only in the records of the Bible, but 
in the general history of mankind, for the more enlarged 
and blessed results of regeneration by the Holy Ghost ; 
a secondary system, as it were, swallowing up the first in 
glory. But what is the process of creation ? We are 
not to suppose that in a moment of time God created all 
things, speaking only of this earth, as we now see them. 
He could have done so, for His power is infinite; but 
in His wisdom He has not thought fit to do so; He has 
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established a system of gradual growth and high pro- 
gressiveness, to which everything is tending, both in 
the natural and moral world. Coarse vegetation, mon- 
strous animals, finer races, have gradually displaced and 
are gradually displacing their predecessors ; and the spirit 
of man, under the refined teaching of the Bible, is gra- 
dually attaining a more lofty and purer growth, until 
his regenerated soul, dwelling in a regenerated body, 
shall fit him for the blessed communion of saints, and 
" the society of the spirits of just men made perfect," 
and of Christ Himself, and the whole host of heaven. 
We read. Psalm xcvi. 5, ^^ that all the gods of the nations 
are idols : but the Lord made the heavens." How did 
He make the heavens? Was it not by eduction, or 
bringing forth ? as it is said, ^^ He brought forth the 
wind out of His treasures," i.e. brought the creative and 
progressive system into action. "Haththeraina&ther?" 
is the inquiry made in the book of Job (chap, xxxviii.), 
"or who hath begotten the drops of dew?" "Out of 
whose womb came the ice? and the heavy frost of 
heaven, who hath gendered it?" " Enowest thou the 
ordinances of heaven? canst thou set the dominion 
thereof in the earth?" 

And here I would ask, why is the matter of our re- 
generation to be considered more difficult of accom- 
plishment than our generation in the first instance, or 
creation? Which do we suppose to be the more diffi- 
cult work — ^to create out of matter an intelligible crea- 
ture, with mind and moral susceptibilities; or, having 
created him, and seen him fall into sin, to renew again 
within him the spiritual life, and moral powers which he 
had forfeited? If a pure and sinless created being fell 
into sin, why should not a recreated or regenerated 
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being Ml into sin also? Which is the greater difficulty — 
to create at all, or to create again of the spirit a being 
who has lapsed into ways of pollution ? If created Adam 
fell into sin, why should a renewed Adam, "renewed in 
the spuit of his mind," be exempt from sin ? Scrip- 
ture history clearly shows that this is not the case, and 
the reason is, because the infection of the old nature of 
Adam ever remains in us, and will adhere to us so long 
as we are on this earth. The whole struggle of human 
life is ever with sin and the Devil. The greatest saints 
have not been exempt from this trial, though they have 
bitterly deplored it. A regenerated man, therefore, must 
not suppose that he is no more a sinner. Regeneration 
by baptism is, in &ct, but the reversion of the sentence 
pronounced on Adam, " Thou shalt surely die." The 
reversal of the sentence is, " Thou shalt surely live in 
Christ," and that reversal is secured to us — ^that new 
covenant is sealed to us — by a significant sign and token of 
God's mercy in the waters of baptism, thus instituted to 
this end by Christ Himself. " Except a man be bom of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven," by which it is not meant to be understood 
that baptised persons are ever after freed fix)m sin, but 
that they are placed in a state of salvation, under cove- 
nant with God, and that in order to secure their salva- 
tion they must accordingly walk with God. Let those 
who have the gift of the Spirit without baptism think of 
tiieir Christian covenant. Let them remember that they 
cannot and must not attempt to limit the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, which the Apostie assures us are divers, 
and that there is a peculiar sacramental grace, however 
litde we may perceive it, attached to each of the two 
sacraments instituted by our Lord and Saviour; which 
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grace we are to assume to ourselves by &ith, although at 
the moment there be no sensible influence; that we cannot 
know how the Spirit operates in all cases, but that there- 
fore we are not, by want of fiuth, to deny His power or 
mode of agency. " The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst tell whence 
it Cometh, or whither it goeth ? So is every one that is 
bom of the Spirit." 

We are here placed under a state of discipline and 
trial, and it does not belong to man to reach a state of 
perfect holiness on earth ; comparative and actual holi- 
ness we may attain unto by the grace of God, and our 
imperfections will be made good by the mediation of the 
Saviour. But perfection is not the attribute of man, he 
was bom, he arnned; he is bom again under the Gospel, 
and may still be a sinner. In both cases is exhibited the 
same creative power, exercised towards the same end ; 
viz. to produce a being who shall resemble the God who 
made him. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE STONES AT ADEL. 



I MUST now invite my readers to assist me in my 
attempts to decipher the curious stones discovered at 
the foundations of Adel Church in the year a.d. 1866, 
as alluded to in the dedicatory preface of this work. I 
herewith give engravings of them (pp. 205-6), which, 
better than any description, will suffice to elucidate their 
character. I am bound to say that the opinion of learned 
archaBologists, to whom I have submitted them for ex- 
amination, militates against my own supposition. In a 
number of the " Archaeological Journal," No. 105, 1870, 
the question is discussed. The general idea seems to 
be that they are tombstones ; according to some, of the 
eighth or ninth or tenth century, or, according to others, 
early Norman tombstones of the eleventh century. 

Now the present church of Adel dates from the early 
part of the twelfth century. These stones, therefore, 
broken up and used as they have been for the founda- 
tions of the church, must have been &bricated for use 
prior to that date. But they contain sculpture of some 
meaning, and must have been employed for some purpose 
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certainly long before the rebuilding of the present church 
of Adel. This will take us back to an early period, 
earlier than the ninth or tenth century ; for if the present 
church of Adel was rebuilt a.d. 1135, there must have 
been a church at Adel prior to this rebuilding. It was 
probably a Saxon church erected under the auspices of 
Paulinus. Now, if this were the case, and they were 
tombstones of Christians, would they have been thus 
desecrated and broken up as rubbish by a succeeding 
r,^ of ChAti^m. under Ae Nomum ruk ? And if thi 
were not the case, we must argue that they were not 
Christian tombstones at all. In feet, to my mind there 
is nothing about them of a Christian character. Some 
have fancied that they discover in them the rudimente 
of a cross, — I cannot make this discovery. Moreover, 
they are sculptured, rudely enough, on both sides. Their 
character seems to me to have a dash of the Norman 
about them, but a still larger dash of the Saxon. In 
&ct I imagine them to be Saxon monuments of a hear 
thenish character, and not Christian. They formed, 
perhaps, some part of a heathen temple or building, such 
as I have already traced out in imagination — ^for that 
they bear a religious character is, I think, clear. An 
Indian traveller (Sergeant M.) pronounced them to bear 
astrological features, and I think he was correct in his 
idea. If you inspect them carefully, you will see that 
they bear phallic marks, and oghams too (ancient Irish 
letters), and Runic characters, which places them even 
above the Saxon or Christian period; and one of them 
especially — singularly enough the one first exhumed by 
me — bears decisive symbols of the sun on one side, 
and the moon on the other. When did the sun and 
moon receive worship in England? This worship pes- 
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sibly might have prevailed with the heathen during the 
early part of the Christian era, as it prevails now amongst 
them, and remnants of it might have lingered here 
amongst the early Anglo-Saxons; but we cannot build 
upon this foundation. Moreover, let the sculpture of 
these stones be compared with the elaborate workman- 
ship of the Saxon or very early Norman sculpture; 
viz. in the crosses now deposited in Ilkley churchyard 
(p. 208). An era which could have produced the 
latter, could scarcely have given birth to the former, 
especially amongst the same people. 

I think, therefore, the fact is estabUshed of their 
heathen origin, and if so, they lead to the ferther con- 
clusion of heathen worship established at Adel, with 
probably a temple or temples, in conjunction with the 
practices prevaUing, as already shown, in the adjoining 
neighbourhood of Rombald's Moor, ElmscUffe, Al- 
woodley, &c. 

The only stones that I can hear of similar to those in 
Adel, are in the parish of Thumby, Leicestershire, 
where they were discovered not long ago under circum- 
stances similar to those found at Adel, viz. at the foun- 
dation of the church on occasion of its repair. They 
are similar in shape and structure, being also sculptured 
on both sides. They bear decided marks of the cross ; 
but whether Christian or heathen crosses I cannot un- 
dertake to say. Like the Adel stones, their workman- 
ship is rude in the extreme. I herewith give engrav- 
ings of them (pp. 207-8). Of the Adel stones I would 
remark that they all contain the phallic circle with the 
central boss — ^round one or two there are apparently 
Runic characters. These circles, which are not found on 
the Thumby stones, are very remarkable ; they are of 
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the same character as those on the rocks in Northumber- 
land, already alluded to ; and those on Rombald's Moor 
and elsewhere. Do they not tell the same story ? I 
would particularly draw attention to the central frag- 
ment given ou p. 206, the first that was discovered. On 
the reverse side will be seen a large central boss, encom- 
passed by two circles, lars^e and small ; this again is en- 
Z^ by a U^ge'r ci^le. frbged bdde X. «ri« 
of semicircles, each with its boss, and representing the 
rising: sun : this a^^ain is encompassed by a still larcrer 
cW* ^^ ^^,U nZ line,' «pr.eu£« 
the sun's rays ; another circle encompassess the whole 
design, which is topped with its circular stone mould- 
ing. Nothing seems clearer than that this figure is re- 
presentative of the sun. The obverse side diflfers from 
the reverse. Here we have the central boss, the circle, 
the Runic lines in a lesser circle than the former, and 
representing the rays of the lesser light, the moon ; a 
larger circle, surmounted by a large space, in which are 
some extraordinary devices; viz. there is the yew tree, 
emblem of perpetuity ; there is a series of small circles, 
each with its boss, representing the rising and setting of 

the moon ; there is the notable figure of the \y^ 

representative of the triangle and symbolical of eternity; 
and particularly there is the sculpture of a female head, 
bearing upon it a triple crown of glory. This evidently 
points to the moon, — ^terret, lustros, agit, Proserpina, Luna, 
Diana; and Lucian informs us concerning Astarte, or 
the Moon, that she had a splendid stone on the head, 
which was called Xyxi'w. 
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In the number of the " Arch»ological Journal," above 
noticed, p. 8, will be seen represented a stone disc, 
which was placed upon a small column found with the 
sculpture of the Dece Matres in 1831, at Ancaster. It is 
remarkable for its circular character. 




In another number of the " Archaeological Journal," 
No. 93, 1867, p. 22, is a drawing of an incised orna- 
ment on the bottom of an incense cup found in a sepul- 
chral urn, near Bryn Seiont^ Carnarvonshire, singularly 
circular. 




In the same number of the " Arch®ological Journal," 
p. 24, occurs the following notice of an elaborately 
worked incense cup, "pierced with lozengy and oval 
apertures over the whole surface," which was brought to 
light in 1859, withalarge cinerary urn, ina barrow at 

14 
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Bulford, near Ameabuiy. On the under side of the 
base an ornament is deeply incised, as here shown. 



" The concentric circles are traced with great preci- 
sion, and they bear a certain resemblance to some of the 
mysterious rock-markings that have recently excited so 
much attention in Northumberland, North Britun, and 
other localities, aa described by Mr. George Tate and 
Sir James Simpson. A similar ornament occurs on the 
unique gold cup found in a cist in ComwaU, and pre- 
served, as treasure trove of the duchy, in possession of 
the Prince of Wales." 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 



TBB STMBOLICAL SCnXFTUSES OS THB EZTEBIOB OF THB 

CHUBCH OF ADSL. 

The most important part <^ our work remains, viz. to 
describe the symboUcal sculptures of the parish church 
of Adel. I have been, I trust not unnecessarily, precise 
in delineating the features of ancient forms of worship, 
especially as once prevailing in Adel and surrounding 
districts ; and I have been so with a view of showing 
that, ' singular as it may appear, all those forms of wor- 
ship which I have described find their elucidation — I 
might say their legitimate elucidation — in the Christian 
symbolism set forth in the present church of the parish 
of AdeL The sacrificial, the solar, the fire, the phallic, 
and the serpent worship are here renewed, as it were, 
under our eyes, and may be designated under one form 
as revelation corrupted, under the other as revela- 
tion pure. We must enter upon an explanation. To 
the passing way^er the present church of Adel may 
appear little better than an old bam, so much is it dis- 
figured by the present roof or roofs. It is, however, a 

14 ♦ 
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satis&ction to know that a restoration to its pristine 
condition is a matter easily to be accomplished. The 
way&rer, however, must make his gradual approaches. 
An air of singularity will soon take possesion of him. 
He will see an unusually extensive churchyard, Sir 
beyond the requirements of the parish, and he will 
begin to think there must have been some object in 
this. 
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The church itself he will soon perceive to be a small 
building, isolated, massive, compact. He will think that 
Christian churches are usually built in the shape of the 
Cross; here he wiU perceive nothing but nave and 
chancel. The Cross is the great symbol of our &ith, 
but the Ark is the symbol of the Church of God. It is 
by being inhabitants of the Ark, members of the Church, 
that we ent.er into perception of the mysteries of our 
fidth, and are made partakers of its benefits. The Ark, 
therefore, as it was with Noah, is our refuge, and also 
a fit emblem of the Church of Grod. And this emblem 
is represented in the parish church of Adel. It is the 
House of God. The large and bleak churchyard doubt- 
less is a figure of the world, barren, waste, and wild, 
amidst which the Ark is floating with its precious 
fi-eight. The narrow lancet windows, placed on high, 
carry out the idea of safety; they are above reach of 
the waters, they give light to the inmates and a buoyant 
appearance to the edifice. In former times the church 
of Adel doubtless formed a literal refuge fix)m the enemy 
without. There was only one entrance, by the south 
porch; the arrows of the enemy could operate with small 
effect through the narrow lancet windows, whilst those 
who were within, from the sloping inwards of the in- 
terior, could discharge their arrows against their an- 
tagonists with better efiect. Thus is the Christian 
warrior better armed than his adversary for the spiritual 
conflict; he is protected "from the fiery darts of the 
wicked." The door-handle on the church door illus- 
trates the same idea. If the fugitive from the executors 
of the law could reach the sanctuary, and lay hold of 
the large ring of the door-handle, he was said to be safe 
from the law's vengeance. If the Christianised man 
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could once gain the threshold of the Church he would 
find himself on the road to salvation. 

But our wayfarer must be led to contemplate the 
nature of the entry into this Church of the Lord's 
raising up amongst us ; he will see it in the symbolism of 
the south porch. This symbolism finds an illustration, 
in the first place, in the fourth chapter of Revelation. 
Its beauty -is at once striking, before we enter into its 
details. 

^^ Affcer this I looked, and behold ! a door was opened 
in heaven," the entry into the Church of God ; and 
^^ behold ! a throne was set in heaven, and One sat on the 
throne," the man Christ Jesus, the one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, ^^and He that sat was to look 
upon like a jasper and a sardine stone," brilliant and 
precious ; ^^ and there was a rainbow round about the 
throne, in sight like unto an emerald," soothing to the 
eye, betokening peace on earth. " And there were seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the 
seven spirits of God." Seven is^ a mystical number, 
used in Scripture to denote perfection or excellence ; 
and in Adel south porch the receding arches correspond 
to this number, indicating the perfection of God's 
Church. " And before the throne there was a sea of 
glass like unto crystal." Purity is a characteristic of 
the Church; nothing impure can find access to the pre- 
sence of the Lord. " Without holiness no man shall 
see God." In feet I may here observe that the design of 
the whole symbolism of Adel Church is most beautifully 
and consistently carried on throughout. From begin- 
ning to end the idea impressed upon the Christian con- 
vert is that this life is a warfare, a spiritual war&re in 
contention with Satan, who is ready to thwart us in 
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every step of our march, and therefore that our duty 
and self-interest Ke in our resolution and endeavour to 
oppose and overcome him ; and this we shall be sure to 
accomplish if we make use of those weapons which God 
has placed in our hands, thus described by St. Paul in 
his own beautiful language (Ephes. vi. 10): — "My 
brethren, be strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the Devil ; 
for we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual t\ ickedness in 
high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armoiu* 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and, having done all, to stand. Stand, therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth, and havmg on 
the breastplate of righteousness, and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace ; above all, taking 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked ; and take the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God, praying always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance, and supplication for all saints." Let the 
Christian soldier, the traveller through this world, the 
pilgrim, maybe the sufferer, ponder over every word of 
thi8 beautiful address, and arm himself accordingly for 
his conflicts with the world, the flesh, and the Devil. 
But, continues St. John, " In the midst of the throne 
and round about the throne were four beasts full of eyes 
before and behind." He then goes on to describe, with 
Ezekiel, the peculiar symbolism attached to the four Evan- 
gelists, i.e. to the Gospel itself. " The first beast was like 
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a lion (St. Mark), and the second beast like a calf or 
bull (St. Luke), and the third beast had a face as a man 
(St. Matthew), and the fourth beast was like a flying 
eagle (St. John).'' All this symbolism is carried out 
twice over in our south porch (see pp. 222, 223). On the 
capitals of the two columns supporting the exterior arch, 
the very threshold of the church, are on the east column 
the figures of the bull and the eagle ; on the west column 
the animal with a human head and cross on his shoulder, 
and the lion. The zigzag, or dental indenture, which 
constitutes the upper portion of this arch gives an idea 
of brilliancy to the rainbow that encircles the throne. 
Before proceeding inwards, we must notice the same 
symbolism of the four Evangelists placed above the 
outer arch, with the Son of Man, the Supreme Judge 
and Ruler, in the midst, thus pointing to the super- 
eminency of the Gospel (p. 221) ; but leading up to this 
enthronement of the Son of Man are, on the east side, a 
single stem diverging into four branches, each branch 
ending in a serpent's head ; on the west side, two stems 
diverging into four heads, each head ending in some 
flower (see pp. 224, 225). This east stem, diverging into 
four branches, represents the state of man's primitive in- 
nocence in Paradise, in which are described four rivers, 
acknowledged symbols of the four Gospels ; each river ter- 
minates in a serpent's head, symbolical of the Fall. Here, 
then, we have at once the emblems of man innocent as 
created, and man fallen through the wiles of the Tempter. 
The single stem represents the patriarchal covenant, 
simply enjoining man to walk humbly with his God. 
But " sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; " 
therefore this state of things required a remedy, which 
remedy was provided in the Gospel of the Saviour. The 
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west side of this entablature represents this. Previous to 
the coming of the Saviour and the spread of His Grospel 
a preparatory system was introduced under the law of 
Moses and the Jewish dispensation. ^* The law came by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ." So 
that the whole system of revealed religion consists in 
the law, of which the prophets were the successors, and 
the Gospel itself. This is represented by the two stems, 
the law and the prophets, merging into four branches, 
again symbolical of the four Gospels, each branch ending 
in a flower, signifying blessedness, peace, and sweetness 
under the Gospel law. One flower predominates in 
largeness over the others, perhaps representing the 
Rose of Sharon, or the Gospel of St. John, the par- 
ticular opposer of worldly wisdom and heresy. 

In the midst, as before said, of all this tendency to 
things divine, the figure of the Son of Man enthroned 
in His glory is predominant. ^' He is the Light of the 
World ; He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life." " No 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me." An entry 
into His Church opens the way of grace and salvation 
to fallen sinners. "I am the Door," above it behold 
Me enthroned ; and above the Christ is " the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world." The 
Lamb is seen with the triumphant banner. He is there 
depicted " who died for our sins and rose again for our 
justification." On each side of the Lamb are on one side 
the Sun, on the other side the Moon. They are placed 
lower than the Lamb, at His feet, for " God hath placed 
all things under His feet." They are inferior in propor- 
tion to the Lamb, showing that the spiritual is superior 
to the physical creation. " Praise Him sun and moon, 
praise Him aU ye stars and light " (Psalm cxlviii. 3). 
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" Thou art worthy, Lord (i.e. the Lamb on the 
throne), to receive glory, and honour, and praise ; for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they 
are and were created" (Rev. iv. 11). And in describ- 
ing the Church which is above, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is the Mother of us all, St. John adds, " I saw 
no temple therein," — temples are only for earthly wor- 
shippers, — " for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the Temple of it ; and the city had no need of sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of the 
Lord did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof." 
" For the Sun of Righteousness has arisen with healing 
on His wings ; " His glory overshadows the earth. The 
moon, which is symbolical of that glory, and reflects the 
light of the sun upon the earth, is the emblem of the 
Redeemer's Church. Thus again is the beauty of the 
Gospel typified. Crowning all is seen the Cross. But 
now one thing more remaias most worthy of notice. 
We have talked of Satan's devices, and his attempts to 
thwart man in his progress towards the way of life. He 
goes about " seeking whom he may devour." He has 
witnessed the benevolent design of God's providence in 
providing a system of salvation for Mien man ; he has 
witnessed the establishment of the Church of God to 
this end. He cannot undo the blessed work, but he 
scowls over it. He is without the pale of the Church, 
against whose work " the gates of heU shall not prevail." 
He has dared defy the Omnipotent to arms ; and so he 
is represented on the apex of that arch (under which 
sinners are reconciled to God, and enter into commimion 
with Him) as envious at the good work which he cannot 
hinder, and with a most horrible scowl of wrath and 
despair — the very image of malignity itself — at being 
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thrust out from the Kingdom of Heaven. Here he is 
on the onset, ready to thwairt man on his first attempt 
to escape from the effects of sin, and to accept the 
remedy. Thus far, then, we have in representation, on 
the one hand, man &llen ; on the other, man restored 
through grace to favour with his God, and the vain 
attempts of the enemy to retain him in the bondage 
of sin. 
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Pursuing our entry into the south porch, the next 
step brings us to two additional pillars with mounted 
entablatures, representing, on the eastern column, the 
Bond of Charity, on the western column the symbols of 
Faith and Hope. The Bond of Charity, it will be seen, 
occupies two sides of the entablature of this column. It 
consists of large wreaths twisted together, such as is 
common in Norman architecture, and occupies as much 
space as on the corresponding western column is devoted 
to Faith and Hope ; "for now existeth these three, faith, 
hope, and charity, the very bond of all virtues " ; these 
three constitute the chief Christian graces, "but the 
greatest of these is charity." Hope is represented by 
a female figure crowned with a helmet, "the helmet 
of salvation ; " on the background are seen two diminu- 
tive heads, with eyes peering on the principal figure, 
probably illustrative of the text, " Hope that is seen is 
not hope, for why do we hope for that which we see ? '* 
These two heads have been unfortunately omitted 
fix>m the engraving given on the next page ; but they 
should have been represented a little above and to the 
right of the head of the figure there depicted. Faith 
is represented on the adjoining side by an animal 
in a prancing attitude, i.e. overcoming all difficulties, 
" removing mountains." 

The four pillars of the church are therefore seen sup- 
porting the four Evangelists (see pp. 226 to 228), to- 
gether with their chief announcement of the Church's 
attributes Faith, Hope, and Charity (pp. 230, 231). 
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On the solid incorporation with the wall of the edifice 
gracefully interwoven with the zigzag moulding, or 
dental indenture, so common in Norman architecture, 
we now trace the emblems of^ on the eastern side, the 
unity of the Church ; on the western side, of the Bond of 
Matrimony. The beginning of the matrimonial ser- 
vice in olden times was often celebrated at the entrance 
into the church ; the ordinance of matrimony thus cor- 
responding with the idea of the unity of the Church, 
and the indissoluble union of Christ with His people. 
The Church is His spouse ; He loveth and cherisheth it 
even as His own flesh. " Holy matrimony," our Church 
declares, " is an honourable estate, instituted of God in 
the time of man's innocency, signifying unto us the 
mystical union that is betwixt Christ and His Church." 
And again, " God, who hast consecrated the state of 
matrimony to such an excellent mystery, that in it is 
signified and represented the spiritual marriage and 
unity betwixt Christ and His Church," &c. St. Paul 
also tells us that Christ " loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water, by the Word ; that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish " (Ephes. v. 25 — 27). 

This emblem of the Unity of the Church consists, on 
the eastern side, of a bond of interlaced cords — ^as is the 
case with the Bond of Charity — linking, as it were, the 
believer to Christ ; on the western side may be traced 
the same cord or bond on each side of the pilaster, 
blading together in one two heads, crowned with glories, 
one on each side. 
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Pursuing our way still further into the recesses of 
the south porch, we trace, beautifully interwoven with a 
moulding consisting of a series of beaks, or eagle-heads, 
the remains, on the eastern pilaster, of another chain of 
cords, mtimating union under some form or other ; the 
western pilaster is completely destroyed, so that we have 
nothing to build our ideas upon than guesswork. As 
we are now close upon entry into the body of the church, 
I have thought that these last of ecclesiastical emblems 
might have been intended to represent the second great 
commandment, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self," intimated, as just observed, by the chain-cord on 
the eastern pilaster, extending to both sides ; whilst that 
on the western side exhibited, no doubt^ some appropriate 
symbol of the love of brotherhood. For nothing impure 
can be allowed to dwell in God's presence. Holy struc- 
tures are consecrated to His service ; His Church on 
earth is essentially holy, as well as catholic and apos- 
tolic. Put away from you, therefore, as members of the 
Church, bent on an holy pilgrimage, " put away from 
you all malice, hatred, enmity, evil thoughts, and all 
fleshly lusts ; love one another as brethren, be pitiiul, 
be courteous, not rendering evil for evil, but contrariwise 
blessing, knowing that ye are hereunto called, that ye 
should inherit a blessing; eschew evil, and do good, 
seek peace and ensue it; for ye are members one of 
another, and whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it ; or one member rejoice, all the members 
rejoice with it. What ! know ye not that your bodies 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost? that ye are partakers, 
and, if ye will, increasingly, of the Divine nature ? If a 
man, therefore, love not his brother, and yet say that 
he loves God, he is a liar ; for if he love not his brother, 
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whom he hath seen, how can he love €rod, whom he 
hath not seen?" So that tobeatrue "member of Chiist, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven," mider those terms which Grod has ordained — 
even by the formation of a community and communion 
of saints, animated by the same spirit, linked together 
to Him by the same spirit, under the headship of Christ — 
they must, as members of Christ's holy body, see to it 
that they are pure in heart, peaceful, meek, merciful, 
tender-hearted, forgiving, even as God for Christ's sake 
" hath forgiven them " and sanctified them. 

If you would enlist yourselves in the service of God, 
under the auspices of your Saviour, like Him be it your 
first and constant endeavour to increase in favour with 
God and man. " Ye therefore beloved," says St. Peter 
(2 Pet. iii. 17, 18\ " seeing ye know these things before, 
beware lest ye also, being led away with the error of 
the wicked, fall fi-om your own steadfastness. But grow 
in giuce, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. To Him be glory, both now and for 
ever." 

The love of God, therefore, is the first and great 
commandment, as taught by the Evangelists ; as exem- 
plified in faith, hope, and charity; as set forth in the 
unity of the Church, for there is but one God; and 
also exemplified in the second great commandment, 
as shining forth before the world in the god-like 
character of the love of brethren. Holy bonds unite 
all these in one. The love of the brotherhood must 
not assume the form of deification or idolatry, however 
much our brethren may have benefited us. We may 
honour the saints, but must not worship them. 
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Before our entry into the body of the church, we 
must aak our wayferer to pause with U8, and admire the 
beauty, no less than the instructive symbolism of the 
magnificent porch. Albeit not skilled in architecture, one 
cannot but be delighted with the perfection displayed in 
this noble work of art and skill. It has stood thus for 
upwards of seven hundred years ; but Time, the great 
destroyer, it is to be regretted, is doing his work in 
causing: the gradual decay of its fine sculptures. It is 
.0 be Led^ fl.ey J gn^uaUy peAlLg, .nd win 
ere long cease to delight posterity. The present work 
is undertaken, whilst opportunity servep, as a means of 
placing them on record, and preserving at least their 
memory for the benefit of our successors. 

What a ray of glory is displayed by the several arches 
succeeding each other, and with their appropriate sym- 
bolism leading us, step by step, from the threshold to 
the entrance of this beautiful house of God ! The dog- 
toothed arches, small and great and varied; the 
simple round-moulded arches succeeding; the zigzag 
indentures, varied with round, bead-like balls ; the mag- 
nificent circle of beaked heads; and, lastly, the plain 
round moulding, illustrating, after all, the sunplicity that 
is in Christ ! We could indeed pause long, and ponder 
deeply, in admiration of so much excellence, to which, 
after all, no description can do justice. To be appre- 
ciated it must be seen. 

The Door-handle. 

But we are warned not to forget, even in our joy, 
the presence of the enemy of our souls. We have wit- 
nessed his most hideous emblem on the apex of the 
gabled pediment of the south porch, where he is repre- 
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sented as scowling down upon the benevolent work of 
God beneath him, a work which he beholds in despair but 
cannot hinder. We are now led to contemplate him 
agam, exercising his power under fearful cu-cumstances. 
As the Christian pilgrim lays hand on the door-handle of 
the church, Satan again stares him in the face. Under 
the form of a dragon's, or some monster's head, hideous 
to behold, with glaring eye, gnashing with his teeth, 
with extended gorge, and hugely capacious mouth, he 
holds within his expansive maw a wretched victim, whom 
he is about to devour, and whose terrified look speaks 
a dreadful note of warning to the beholder, representing 
doubtless some unbehever, some apostate, " some fool who 
hath said in his heart, there is no God." For, as St. John 
warns us, "he that overcometh shall inherit all things; 
and I will be his God, and he shall be My son : but 
without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and 
murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie " (Rev. xxi. 7 ; xxii. 15). 

" Good tidings of great joy are indeed announced to 
all people." Rejoice, therefore, Christian pilgrim; but 
also be warned in thy course in due time ! Thy earthly 
life is one of trial, possibly of affliction, certainly of 
temptation by the Tempter in various ways. Beware ! 
" Seek first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness," 
and adhere through life to thy choice ; pursue thy way 
through this life, but not in thine own strength : you 
need support and guidance. It is the arm of the Lord 
that alone can lead you ; it is His Word that alone can 
guide you ; it is His Spirit that alone can sustain you. 
" Watch and pray." Why ? " That ye enter not into 
temptation." " Flee from the Devil, and he will flee fix>m 
you ; " " resist Satan, steadfast in the faith." Then shall 
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you be prepared to share in the blessings and privileges 
of God's sanctuary. 

This door-handle is a very clever piece of workman- 
ship ; it is composed of fine bronze, it is worked all 
around with elaborate tracery, and the device is beau- 
tifuL No description can do it justice ; it must be seen. 
The monster's head, as well as that over the porch, may 
weU typify the malignity of the serpent. His worship, I 
have already stated, as the spirit of evil, was in former 
ages universal. Even by the Israelites was it acknow- 
ledged. Here then, under the Christian revelation, does 
serpent worship assume its true form and colour. Here 
we find its origin and true history. Here is established 
the truth of our Biblical record, " that the serpent was 
more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made " ; and that by the instrumentality of that 
creature, moral evil found a means of exercise amongst 
the children of men. 

There is another curious door-handle, very much cor- 
responding with the one at Adel, on the door of Durham 
Cathedral. On this, most conspicuous, are the gory 
locks and dishevelled hair of the monster ; a true Gor- 
gon's head, dealing death to the beholder; and quite in 
character with the " old serpent, that great dragon," as 
St, John says, "called the Devil and Satan," calum- 
niator, accuser. 

In old times, it is said, candles or lights were placed 
in the sockets of the eyes of these monsters, to guide 
strangers to the house of God. But this can hardly 
have been the case, except in a few instances possibly, 
unless it be to show that Satan sometimes appears to us 
under the form of an angel of light. There is a similar 
door-handle, I am told, on the door of St. Mary's 
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Church at York. I have not seen it. Of the two 
above mentioned I subjoin sketches, superseding attempts 
at description. 



DoorJiuidle on ths Door ot the 8i>ntli Ponh of Adel Chunh. 
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It has also been said that these door-handleB are 
symbolical of Jonah and the Resurrection, but it would 
be difficult to make this out. Moreover, this subject 
is depicted on the chancel arch. 
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One thing more deserves notice. We are not yet 
inside the church, and have to remark a splendid cor- 
bel line of heads, remarkably conspicuous on three of 
the sides of the church, north, west, and south, placed 
under the eaves of the roof. They are extremely gro- 
tesque and even repulsive, but they are valuable as pure 
specimens of the Norman style of architecture. I do 
not suppose that they were intended to represent any- 
thing in particular, although we shall not greatly err if 
we view them as iUustratmg the bad passions of man- 
kind, and placed accordingly outside the church ; but the 
greater probability is tliat they represent the quarrel- 
some despotism that existed in those days between the 
secular clergy and the regular clergy — each body ridi- 
culing and abusing the other. The sculpture, however, 
is very fine, and, considering the number of years during 
which it has been exposed to the weather, it is in a 
wonderful state of preservation. They may safely be 
pronounced as very valuable relics. 

Nor must we here forget to contemplate the fine cir- 
cular ray of beaks, or eagles' heads, sti^iking the beholder 
with amazement, and dazzlmg his sense, as he is about 
to enter into the body of the sacred building. It is a 
truly grand display, combining richness with grandeur, 
and filling the mind with a sense of awe. Singular 
enough, these eagles' beaks are the emblems of the 
ancient Persian fire-worship, and are retained as sym- 
bolism in the Christian Church, as emblematical of fire 
and sacrifice ; for under the Jewish law, the holy fire was 
seen ever burning upon the altar, it was never suffered 
to go out, it was part of the ordained sacrifice, it pointed 
to the one sacrifice of Christ by Himself. Fire was an 
emblem of the Holy Spirit, purifying, refining, sancti- 
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fying ; and as an emblem it has been retained for our 
use in Holy Scripture, doubtless to show the variety of 
heathen fire-worship and sacrifice, as well as to remind 
us Christians, under this emblem, of the powerful as well 
as glorious grace of the Holy Ghost. The heathen wor- 
shipped the fire itself, or the heavenly luminaries them- 
selves; God sets before us indeed the same symbols, 
which Satan had perverted to false use and idolatrous 
purpose, and in His Word du-ects us to view them in 
then- proper light and turn them to then- legitimate 
end. 

The reader then will here remark that the ancient 
serpent- worship, and the fire and solar worship of the 
heathen, find reiteration and true elucidation under the 
more modern revelation of the Gospel ; thus turning to 
beautiful account the ways of God's providence, and 
cauBing even the heathen unknowingly and unthinkingly 
to give a real praise to the one true God. 

The eagle's eye is supposed to be the most powerful 
of all creatures, and to enable it to approach nearer to 
the sun than any other. Symbolism may be of use in 
the Church, especially as it was in olden time, before the 
introduction of letters, when men were early taught the 
principles of religion by means of signs, and symbols, 
and tradition. But it is a weapon to be used in these 
days with care and great caution, lest the symbol itself^ 
as was the case with the heathen, degenerate into an 
object of actual worship, and lead to the profene prac- 
tice of idolatry. Therefore, as the second commandment 
teaches, we abhor image- worship, and all that is set before 
the senses to allure us into fidse practices, and really 
to forget God. Music, and painting, and works of art 
may be all very well in their proper places. We employ 
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them in our public buildings and worship. But music 
must be hallowed ; Christ must be worshipped, not the 
crucifix ; paintings setting forth the leading events of 
our redemptiom, may be used; symbolism, such as is 
set forth even to the present day in the church of Adel, 
may be employed; but all these adjuncts must be used 
sparingly, and so that they may explain themselves, 
otherwise the relapse into heathenism is no impossibility. 
" God is a Spirit," says our Saviour, " and they who 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth/' 
Bearing this golden rule in mind, we shall not suflFer the 
external to quench the ebullition of the internal, and 
shall learn to look on sjnnbolism and emblems as, at 
best, mere illustrations, leading us to avail ourselves of 
the true, and pure, and godly impulse of the Holy 
Spu-it Hunself. 

" The Cross," says Baring Gould, p. 98, " may j^ 
symbolise life restored by rain, as in Phoenician Hp 
iconography this cross (i.e. the phallic cross), ■-' 
generally accompanies a deity, in the same manner as 
the handled cross is associated with the Persepolitan, 
Babylonish, and Egyptian gods ; we may conclude that 
it had with the Phoenicians the same signification of life 
eternal. On Babylonish cylinders it is generally em- 
ployed in conjunction with the hawk or eagle, either 
seated on it, or flying above it. This eagle is Nisroch, 
whose eyes are always flowing with tears for the death of 
Tamuz, i.e, the rain-cloud. So the eagle of Zeus sjnn- 
bolises a cloud." 

Before taking leave of our south porch, we must say 
a word about its structure. Was the nave, &c., of the 
church added to it, or was it added to the nave ? There 
are opinions on both sides. I must say that I incline 
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to the latter. In the first place, the masonry clearly 
testifies to its being an addition to the edifice — at the 
point of juncture there is a decided want of regularity. 
It is not interwoven into the body of the nave, but 
let into it, or tacked on to it ; added to which the roof 
of the porch actually cuts through two of the heads be- 
longing to the corbel line. No architect could have 
planned such a proceeding. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that the beautiful south porch was added to em- 
bellish the already beautiful chancel arch and interior of 
the church. 

The corbel line of heads is here introduced in the 
series of engravings numbered from 1 to 26 (pp. 248- 
261), each piece so numbered following the preceding 
one in a continuous line, commencing at the chancel 
end of the church, on the south side, and extending to 
the further end till meeting the west end (No. 13), and 
then continuing along the northern side until termi- 
nating at the chancel end opposite to whence it started. 
The point where the south porch cuts the line of heads 
is shown in the pieces numbered 10 and 11; the two 
heads abutting on the porch being cut in halves, as 
stated above. 
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CHAPTER IL 

STldBOLICAL SCULFTXTBES OF THE mTERIOB OF THE 

CHUBCH OF ADEL. 

Wb now enter the sacred edifice. Although the neo- 
phyte has witnessed the symbolism of the south portion, 
and the graces thereby shown to be attached to the 
Grospel, he must now be fully instructed in ChrLsdan 
duty. The first object therefore that meets his eye is 
the baptismal font. Our Lord had sent forth His 
Apostles with the intimation, " All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth," and the conmiand thereon 
ensuing, " Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tising them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world : Am^i," 
With this solemn appeal before him, the Christian con- 
vert will not delay his baptism. Suffice it to say here, 
that BS an institution of the Saviour, following the in- 
junction to be taught in His name, the convert will be 
careful to follow the further injunction to be baptised. It 
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is the command of his Lord. In the early days of Chris- 
tianity, no doubt) adults were more frequently baptised 
than in&nts; but when they became believing parents, 
they were anxious that their children, no less than 
themselves, should be partakers of the covenant through 
the privileges and blessings of holy baptism; and so 
we read, that whole " households were baptised by the 
Apostles;" "that believers were added to the Lord, 
multitudes, both of men and women '' (Acts v. 14). If 
they were believers, they would immediately be bap- 
tised, not waiting for any further effusion of the Spirit, 
but gladly embracing what was before them at the time, 
as was the case with the Ethiopian, who, on being con- 
verted to the faith, immediately demanded of Philip, 
while pointing to certain water, "See, here is water; 
what doth hinder me to be baptised?" (Acts viii. 36.) 
On being assured of the soundness of his faith, the 
Apostle baptised him. We plainly see by [this trans- 
action that the baptism which Christ has instituted is 
not to be frittered away into a merely spiritual eflfti- 
sion, which would possibly soon evaporate, but that 
water is also a necessary ingredient in the work, as Christ 
also says to Nicodemus, " Except a man be bom of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God " (John iii. 5). The Kingdom of God may perhaps 
mean in this passage admission into Christ's visible 
Church here on earth; but as it is by means of our 
being members of this earthly Church that we are taught 
the way of salvation, which introduces us into that 
heavenly Church which is above, the Mother of us all, 
the way of access in both cases must be the same. 

In former times it was often customary for holy bap- 
tism to be administered outside the church, at the 
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threshold — ^if not the whole service, at least the first part 
thereof — intimating that the neophyte had counted the 
cost of his Christian professdon. On my first becom- 
ing rector of Adel, I found the original Norman font 
placed in the churchyard, outside the porch, and a miaer- 
able pillar and small basin, holding about a quart of 
water, substituted in its place. How long the old font 
may have remained outside the porch I cannot say, 
but I lost no time in placing it in a better position, 
inside the church, close to the entrance door. It is 
a fine old specimen of Norman character, octagonal as 
represented below. The base is modem, quite out 
of character, and a deformity. I hope that it will be 
removed on the restoration of the church, especially as 
one half of the original base is still preserved in the 
coach-house at Adel Rectory, and another half to match 
might easily be added. In this cold climate baptismal 
immersion out of doors would not be appropriate. 
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[aving witnessed so much excellence and beauty, our 
Lgs receive a shock at beholding the mutilation of 
^e interior of this building: — the tottering gallery, 
)gether out of place ; the two windows at the west 
id, out of character, and too large; the unbecoming 
indow at the north-west end ; the two frightful and 
[uare windows on the south side, with no pretensions 
►ut those of architectural deformity. The south-east 
window, in chancel, and the east window show better 
j design, but they are altogether out of place; one small 
south window, nearest the chancel arch, may form an 
exception. The east end chancel window is of some 
importance, the painted glass being of the time of 
Charles II., but this can be removed to the vestry. The 
chancel door-way is not original, but it may be suflTered 
to remain. It is satis&ctory to know that all these defor- 
mities might easily be rectified. The great object, no 
doubt, has been to admit light into the church ; but as 
the original roof is gone, light could be admitted by 
means of a new and simple roof. Let this be effected, 
and Adel Church will own no rival. However, having 
contemplated so much that is intrinsically excellent 
elsewhere, let us now direct our attention to the 

Chancd Arch. 

This magnificent structure strikes us unawares. Turn- 
ing from the font canards, we deUberately smvey it. 
We make our gradual approaches nearer and nearer, 
till we are enabled to decipher the beautiful symbolism 
with which it is embellished. It recedes, as the spectator 
will observe, in three orders. The outermost displays a 
fine course of the dog-tooth moulding, crowning the 
arch, as it were, with a graceful touch of delicacy. The 
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next interior line of mouldings exhibits an extraordinary 
display of the most grotesque heads. What they are 
intended to represent, the learned must determine ; that 
they are of the purest Norman type there is no doubt. 
The best description I can give of these curious relics is 
by a drawing of the figures themselves as represented in 
the chancel arch, a sketch of which has just been given. 
A minute detail of them would be useless, and merely 
imaginative ; but that they constitute most extraordinary 
designs, every one who beholds them will allow. If a 
guess might be hazarded, the prevalent idea seems to be 
that of parturition, or bringing forth, chiefly from the 
mouth of some very uncouth specimens of humanity or 
animals, who seem to delight in ejecting into the world 
their monstrous products. The representation is too in- 
delicate, otherwise we might suppose it to be a symbol 
of regeneration, on our entrance into the sanctuary of the 
church through the chancel arch. However, this line 
of heads, let them represent what they may, is exceed- 
ingly valuable as specimens of a style of architecture 
now gone by. They may be compared with the corbel 
line of heads round the exterior of the church, being 
of the same character, but surpassing them in richness 
of detail and preservation. 

The next interior moulding is supposed to be of some 
rarity, though purely Norman. It is the cable line, 
conveying an idea of solidity to the fabric. The last 
interior moulding is that of the zigzag, inclining to the 
boss, giving a finish to the whole structure, which is 
indeed of surpassing beauty and excellence. It is, as it 
were, the arc of heaven. I subjoin sketches of one large 
segment of the chancel arch, and of smaller segments 
completing the arch. 
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We now come to consider the s3nnbolisixi on the 
capitals of the six columns which support the arch. 

We must remember the idea conveyed to us on con- 
sidering the symbolism of the south porch, viz* that of 
the Christian's perpetual conflict throughout his earthly 
life with the Spirit of Evil, and his course of trial and 
struggle in his constant endeavour to overcome the 
enemy. The Evil One assails us on our entry into the 
Church of God, and he is ever ready to harass and tor- 
ment us throughout our Christian course. Therefore, 
on our approaching the sanctuary (the chancel) of God's 
Church, the Evil One does not quit us : on the contrary 
his assaults are continued, fierce, and dangerous. The 
Christian warrior is placed on his defence ; he has " to 
fight the good fight of faith," assuming it as a shield ; he 
has to take " the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God;" he is to put 
on the whole armour of God, that " he may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the Devil " (Ephes. vi. 11). 

All this is represented on the capital of the first 
column on the north side of the chancel arch. There 
you perceive the Christian warrior contending with the 
dragon, who is assaulting him both in firont and rear. 
The Christian soldier, or knight, is represented under 
the form of a centaur, directing his arrows against the 
enemy, and riding over the troubled waters. This is 
supposed to have been the badge of King Stephen, 
either because, as Meyrick asserts, he entered England 
under the sign Sagittarius, or because in the battle he 
was engaged in he was much indebted to his archers ; 
but I believe the symbol of the centaur is common. 
If this be true, however, it at once affixes a date to 
the church. It is observable that the dragon is held 
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in bondage, his power is limited. "Greater is He that 
is for us than he that is against us." The dragon in 
the rear is restrained by a cord round his t^l. The one 
in fixint is the more formidable of the two ; hia attack 
is the fiercest, he is casting out of his mouth volumes 
of water with the mtent of overwhelming or destroying 
the Church, as is represented in Revelation xii. 13 : 
" "Woe to the inhabitants of the eai*th and of the sea, 
for the devil is come down unto you, having great 
wrath, because he fenoweth that he hath but a short 
time. And when the dragon saw that he was cast into 
the earth, he persecuted the woman (the Church) 
which brought forth the Man-Child . . . and the 
serpent] cast out of his mouth water as a fiood after the 

18 
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woman^that he might cause her to be carried away Of 
the flood ; and the earth helped the woman, and the 
earth opened her mouth and swallowed up the flood 
(represented under the body of the horse) which the 
dragon cast out of his mouth. And the dragon was 
wroth with the woman, and went to make war with 
the remnant of her seed, which keep the commandments 
of Grod, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ." 

It is observable, too, of this dragon that his body ends 
in a chain by which he is held in restraint. This chain 
or twisted cord is a common feature in Norman archi- 
tecture, and, as has been seen, is largely used to sym- 
bolise the various characteristics of the Church. Here, 
then, be it observed, we have a symbol of the Church 
militant here on earth, represented by the dragons and 
the centaur with bow and arrow. 

We must now direct our attention to the correspond- 
ing pillar and capital on the south side of the chancel 
arch, for, be it observed that, as in the south porch, so 
here, the symbolic features of the capitals of the columns 
on either side correspond with each other. 

As on the north side of the chancel arch we have had 
a representation of the Church militant, so on the south 
side have we a representation of the Church triumphant. 
This is represented by the knight, both himself and 
horse in full armour and quiescent. The knight is clad 
in visor, helmet, shield, with cross upon it, and buckler, 
and balancing his lance ; both he and horse being im- 
pregnably accoutred. Be it observed, the knight has 
the kite-shaped shield, the visor, and the helmet peculiar 
to that age, such as is seen to this day in the famous 
Bayeux tapestry ; and if anything else were wanting, 
this sculpture would suffice to indicate the date of the 
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church ; it is therefore of peculiar value. The interior 
figure turning the comer, on the capital of the interior 
colunm oppoaite the large dragon, representing a lion 
with scaly armour round the neck in place of mane, and 
with human head surmounted by a crown, is significa- 
tive of the " Lion of the Tribe of Judah," a well-known 
emblem of the Church triumphant. Be it observed, 
that the Uon is passing tranquilly over the waters of 
Ufe, without fear of danger fi-om the flood of tumults, 
or the war of spirits. 



King Stephen was taken prisoner in a.d, 1141 ; he 
was seized by his helmet, or nasal visor. Adel Church 
was built A.D 1135, and finished a.d, 1141, when the 
use of the nasal visor was on the decline, thus again 
fixing the date of the church. 

18 • 
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Some have supposed that the animal in scaly armour 
with human head, and the knight in armour, represent 
the crusader attacking the Saracen ; but the former in- 
terpretation seems the correct one, tallying more com- 
pletely with the symbolic features of the arch. 

The capitals of the four next receding columns of 
the arch reveal one and the same design. It is that 
of a species of lizard or salamander, and may possibly 
represent the intermediate state ; but it is difficult to 
decide. The fable of the salamander is that this crea- 
ture emerges from the fire with renewed life ; that it is 
therefore incapable of death, and ever acquires new 
vigour and energy from the fiery ordeal to which it has 
been exposed. One of these creatures, be it observed, 
has the cross impressed upon its shoulder. As such, 
it is no unfit emblem of the believer's sleep in Christ 
after the shock of death is over, and his hope in the 
glorious resurrection of a future state. He will then 
emerge from his shell of clay, having been sanctified^ 
having been redeemed, and, as Scripture says, " purified 
seven times in the fire." 

It is to be remarked of these creatures that they are 
bound in the extremities by a cord, and also bound 
together by the tails ; for the Christian cannot at once 
ascend into the glory of the upper world — ^he must pass 
through the intermediate state, he must await the Day 
of Judgment, before he can enter into his final and 
eternal rest. Or these creatures may perhaps represent 
the fiery torments undergone by the wicked, who forgot 
God, or had not known Him ; or they may represent 
those fiery passions which are such an hindrance to our 
growth in grace and final sanctification, and must be 
held in chains and subdued ere we can be set free. 
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There is a text of Scripture which is supposed to 
illustrate this subject (1 Pet. iii. 18), and lead us to 
contemplate the fact, described in our creeds, of the 
descent of our Lord into hell, or Hades, the place of 
departed spirits. Whilst our Saviour's lifeless body lay 
in the tomb, we read of His "being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the Spirit : by which also he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison ; which were 
sometimes disobedient, when once the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a 
preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved 
by water." In these days the word translated prison 
is not appropriate ; it should be custody or guardianship. 
Our Saviour there went and preached to the antedilu- 
vians, who were existing, in a spiritual capacity at least, 
in a state of custody or guardianship before the an- 
nouncement of the written word of the revelation under 
the law of Moses and its subsequence. We are not in- 
formed as to the substance of our Lord's preaching, but 
it was probably to annouuce to these souls in custody 
the completed scheme of man's redemption in the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the prophets, and the gospel in His 
own person. Christ's disembodied Spu-it effected this 
for the moment, pointing in the meantime to His own 
resurrection, and through that to the glorious resur- 
rection of His saints at the last day. " He will raise us 
up at the last day." These were doubtless the souls of 
"just men made perfect " through Him, awaiting for the 
time being the final judgment, but, like the thief on the 
cross, rendered happy under the auspices of their Saviour 
in their state of Paradise. 

These introduce us to the more secret recesses and 
more precious mysteries of revealed religion ; embodying 
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its sum and substance in the two sacraments, and 
carrying out the main idea to which man in all ages, and 
under every form of religion, has been subservient. 
Consciousness of sin, and necessity of the case, have 
taught him the value in one instance of the doctrine of 
regeneration, in the other that of atonement, or recon- 
ciliation ; and these we see carried out respectively ac- 
cording^ to God's orifidnal design, and legitimate use, in 
thsZ di™<, ordhlce, of Vaptism L Ae Lorf'. 
Supper. 

Baptism and the Lord's Supper constitute, therefore, 
the two chief pillars of the Church of God ; and we have 
them represented to us as we are now approaching the 
innermost recess of God's sanctuary, the holy of holies 
to the Christian, the place where God's honour dwelleth, 
the altar or communion table where the memorial is 
celebrated of the great atonement made for the sin of 
man, and where the &ithful are made partakers of the 
same, spiritually feeding on the body and blood of 
Christ. 

On the north capital of this last and central pillar 
holy baptism is represented to the disciple of Christ by 
the baptism of our Lord Himself, in the River Jordan, 
by the celebrated Baptist to whom the Church of Adel 
is dedicated. On the four comers of the entablatures 
of these two central columns are seen four head. The 
religion of Christ is Catholic, or universal; in our 
creeds we profess a belief in the Holy Catholic Church, 
and this is represented by the four heads, looking, as it 
were, to the four quarters of the winds ; for it is said, 
that ^^ He shall send His angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together His elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other " 
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(Matt. xxiv. 31). But lo! even here again is the 
Enemy of Souls. He would destroy, or at all events 
corrupt, the nature and efficacy of each sacrament, de- 
priving the one of its grace of regeneration, reducing 
the other either to a mere memorial or bare ceremony, 
depriving it also of its sacramental grace, or reducing it 
to a superstition. But vain are the attempts of Satan to 
obscure the truth. It ever shines forth in the fEuthful 
disciple, who in the present case we see united to the 
monster by a thick and large chain so as eflfectually to 
restrain him in bondage, whilst, in the shape of Behe- 
moth, or some huge creature, he is endeavouring to 
drink up the waters of Jordan, i.e. to destroy the rite 
of baptism altogether, or corrupt it by phaUicism and 
heathenish devices. " Behold he (Behemoth) drinketh 
up a river, and hasteth not ; he trusteth that he can 
draw up Jordan into his mouth " (Job. xl. 23). " Who 
drinketh up scorning like water" (Job. xxxiv. 7 — 9) ; 
" for he hath said, it profiteth a man nothing that he 
should delight himself with God." But he is powerless 
to this end ; and as our Saviour is rising from the 
waters an angel is at hand, extending over him the 
chrism cloth, as in the earhest Byzantine representations, 
and overshadowing the Evil One with his wings. The 
head of our Saviour is ^encircled with a nimbus, or 
glory, and over him is seen the dove, " as it were the 
Spirit of God, descending and lighting upon Him ; and 
lo! a voice from heaven saying. This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased " (Matt. iii. 16, 17). 

Behind the Baptist is a royal personage, with crown 
on his head, and holding in his hand the broken stem of 
a tree. It is King David, a remarkable type of Christ. 
The st^m he holds in his hand is representative of the 
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Jewish dispensation, which, as a covenant of works, is 
rendered henceforth incapable of bearing fruit. " Let 
no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever." " The 
broken branch is cut off and withered/' Justification 
is of faith, not of works. All that a man can effect 
towards his salvation cometh of faith in the substitu- 
tion of the Redeemer. Messiah is come, and He is 
Lord of all. But the Jewish dispensation was not with- 
out its worth. " It was ordained by angels in the hand 
of a Mediator," who was Moses. It was the foundation 
of a better law. It paved the way for Christ, and with 
Christ for Mediator it can now accomplish that for 
which the law of Moses was powerless. Spiritual Israel 
now supersedes carnal Israel. God's people, therefore, 
still bear the name of Children of Israel. The Gospel 
is built on the law and the prophets, and Christ is the 
corner-stone on which the whole building depends ; 
consequently the Mosaic law, as to its typical and cere- 
monial features, is abolished — ^broken in two — ^but not 
destroyed, either in a moral or religious sense, for out 
of it arises the law of the Gospel. It takes fresh root ; 
it spreads itself over the earth. It is therefore here 
represented in the hand of David, who was himself 
beforehand so strikingly impressed with the spiritual 
beauty of the Gospel, "as the remnant that should 
escape out of the house of Judah, and which should j^et 
again take root downwards, and bear fruit upwards" 
(2 Kings xix. 30). It is still the law of God, reappear- 
ing in the Gospel ; true religion in its pure and refined 
form ; the religion of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob — of those who saw beforehand the day of Christ, 
and were glad. " And there shall come forth," says 
Isaiah (xi. 1), "a root out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
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branch shall grow out of his roots, and the Spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon Him," that ** testimony of 
the Lord that giveth wisdom unto the simple." And 
again (Isaiah iv. 2), ^^In that day shall the branch 
of the Lord be beautiful and glorious, and the firuit of 
the earth shall be excellent and comely for them that 
are escaped of Israel," i.e. those who have enlisted 
themselves under the banner " of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified." " Behold," says Jeremiah (xxiii. 5), " the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David 
a righteous branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and justice in the earth." 
Out of the stem of Judaism shall arise the Christ, the 
Messiah, the one and only Saviour of the world ; " and 
this is His name whereby He shall be called, the Lord 
our Righteousness." All this is exemplified in the 
capital of the column we are now considering. The 
branch has been planted ; it has taken root ; it covereth 
the ground ; is being dispersed among all nations ; it 
becomes a vineyard which the Lord hath planted ; it is 
a graft of the true vine, of the fruit of which ^e 
faithfiil shall partake in their Father's kingdom. But 
again, the Devil will try and stop its growth. He is 
represented in the entablature as a devourer, consruning 
the vine, retarding its growth, destroying its vitality. 
As the Psalmist says, " The wild boar out of the wood 
doth root it up, and the wild beasts of the field devour 
it" (Psalm Ixxx. 13). Against the Church of Grod 
Satan will hurl lus darts even to the end. Let ^e 
Christian be on his guard even in the midst of the 
sanctuary, where the Church is bearing its most pre- 
cious firuit. 

We now turn our attention to the other, the south 
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corresponding column and enteblature of the chancel 
arch, being the other chief pillar of the church, and 
representing the descent from the Cross. Our Saviour 
is seen, with a crown of glory on His head in place of 
the crown of thorns, in the act of the descent from the 
Cross, accompanied by Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, 
and the Virgin also crowned (see John xx. 38, 39). 
On the right is a human head with a feded nknbus, 
representing perhaps the sun in a state of obscurity, 
for we read that at the awful hour of the Crucifixion, 
"when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness 
over all the earth until the ninth hour,'' and the sun 
was " darkened, and the veil of the temple was rent in 
the midst " (Luke xxiii. 44, 45). It is further stated, 
that " the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, and the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose, and came out of the graves after His 
resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many" (Matt, xxvii. 51), This is typified by 
the ascending angel, seen still farther on the right, 
with the nimbus or crown of glory on her head, clad 
in bright garment, emblem of the resurrection. A 
glorious resurrection is the consummation of the Chris- 
tian's faith. It will, therefore, be an object of the 
enemy's most virulent attack. " How say some among 
you that there is no resurrection of the dead ? " ( 1 Cor. 
XV. 12). Satan, again, would deprive us of this crowning 
feature of our redemption. Accordingly he is seen, as 
a wild monster, grasping in his mouth the robe of the 
ascending angel in the endeavour to prevent the resur- 
rection of the body. Beneath him, and at the foot of 
the ascending angel, is seen the head of another monster, 
with gaping and extending jaw ready to devour the 
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rising saint : hell ready to engulph its victim ; or it 
may be a type of the resurrection of Jonah, and of our 
Lord Himself. So far we have seen Satan as an assailant^ 
the constant assailant of the Christian disciple, " like a 
roaring Hon going about seeking whom he may devour." 
But his attacks come to an end ; at all events they 
become futile in the fact of the resurrection. Conse- 
quently we see him in the shape of another monster 
placed above the former one, turning away from the 
attack with averted head, his tail bound in fetters, and 
altogether discomfited. This is the first representation 
of his defeat ; but following our quaintly-worked sculp- 
ture to the other side of the column, into the interior 
of the chancel, we see, corresponding with the opposite 
entablature, the figure of a wild boar in the attitude of 
attack, i.e. the Serpent assaulting the Church. As in the 
corresponding entablature it " was the wild beast of the 
field devouring it," so here it is " the wild boar out of 
the wood who doth root it up " (Psalm Ixxx. 13) ; 
but in vain. Again is Satan discomfited. He is here 
represented as a wild animal, with tail between his legs, 
and averted head, retreating in a state of defeat and 
humiliation. This is the last feature in this instruc- 
tive tableau. It is the defeat of Satan. He has 
intruded into the innermost sanctuary of God's 
Church, and there encounters his final overthrow. 
" Let the Christian rejoice in his salvation ; let him 
bear witness to the wonders that * God doeth for the 
children of men." 

Be it observed, that the subject here chosen, viz. the 
descent from the Cross instead of the elevation, denotes 
the sacramental character of the representation. After 
the body of Christ was broken, and His blood shed, the 
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ChristiaD diaciple could for certainty look up to the Cross 
whereon this achievement had been perfected, — and 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, with the received 
benefits of the Atonement, are here represented. 
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There is yet one other thing deserving. of notice. We 
are now in the chancel, the holiest part of the sacred 
building. The light therein is usually of more sombre 
cast than that in the body of the church or nave — it is a 
subdued Ught — a chastened light — " for if the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness ! " The 
light therefore that is to lighten our darkness must be 
that of a subdued, gentle, humble, teachable mind, that 
reposes on God and knows why it reposes on Him. Such 
must be the spirit of the worshipper, such his desire 
and his feeling, " as he treads the courts of the house 
of his Glod." 

The windows in the church throughout are all highly 
elevated on the walls ; they were perhaps protections 

19 
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from the arrows of the enemy, but they also signify 
that our thoughts should be removed as &r as possible 
from earth — ^they should be elevated thoughts, heavenly 
thoughts. The eye of faith requires but a small aper- 
ture to enable it to perceive the things that are beyond. 
The windows of the ark are beyond danger, and so is 
the soul of the believer in Christ. In Adel Church 
you perceive that the windows in the chancel are seven 
in number, seven being in Scripture a mystical number, 
which, as we read in the Book of Revelations, denotes 
the perfections of the Holy Spirit. The chancel, being 
the most sacred part of the buildbig, is thus symbolical. 
" No man hath seen God at any time," it is only in the 
person of Christ that we can behold Him. 

Adel Church has neither aisles nor transepts. It is 
complete in its simplicity. The design of the ark is 
safety. It is a refuge from the storm, a shelter for the 
oppressed, " until the tjrranny be overpast," until the 
trials and dangers of human life are over, and death is 
swallowed up in victory. 

But in a later age, about the fourteenth century, 
another window, with possibly a particular object in 
view, was inserted in the wall of the south side of the 
chancel, just within the arch. Though not an original 
part of the building, and though it unbecomingly inter- 
feres with one of the buttresses, it may be suffered to 
remain. It was, what was common in many churches, 
and stiU extant in them — 

The Leper's Window. 

Those unfortimate sufferers being excluded from con- 
tact with their fellow-men, and from the common ser- 
vices of the Church, received, through these windows. 
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Chuicsl S. Window iu Adel Church, Symbolical of the Uolj Tiinitj. 
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placed low near tlie ground for that purpose, the rites 
and consolations of religion thus administered to them by 
the priest. We have a warranty for this assertion^ inas- 
niuch as there was in former days a lepers' hospital at 
Otley. It is an elegant little window, and now remark- 
able for the symbolical memorial of the Holy Trinity, 
devised on its painted glass, and not, I believe, very 
commonly to be seen in churches. 



It remains to draw a few conclusions from what has 
been advanced in the foregoing pages. The design has 
mainly been to show that the parish of Adel has been 
for centuries a nucleus of religious action in some shape 
or other, and we have seen how at the present day its 
little church exists, substantiating the truths and features 
of our Christian-feith; and when we live to see the £sklse 
exchanged for the true, we may learn " to glorify God 
in our bodies and in our spirits, which are God's" 
(1 Cor. vi. 20), and be thankfiil. We have, more- 
over, already been carefid to observe, that in all ages 
man has been impressed with an idea that sanctification 
was a thing necessary for him; and an inward conscious- 
ness of sin impressed upon him also the necessity for 
an atonement. Unassisted from above, he has endea- 
voured to work out his sanctification and redemption. 
The heathen world has borne testimony to these &cts, 
and Christianity has arisen to testify to their impor- 
tance, and therefore, incidentally, as it were, both the 
heathen and Christian world have yielded their united 
testimony to the announcement revealed to us in the 
Bible of the Fall of Man. Were it not for this fact, 
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80 patently before the conscience of every living soul, 
there would have arisen no practice of phallicism, no 
notion of sacrifices, no heathen rites and abominations, 
no serpent worship, nor had we needed a revelation 
fi-om God, or Jewish ordinances, or Christian faith. 
But now, as St. Paul says, "this is the will of God, 
even your sanctification " (1 Thess. iv. 3). " Ye must 
put on the new man, ye must become regenerated, 
bom anew of God, bom again of the word; born of 
water and of the Spirit." Ye must look, not to an 
appeasement with God, that you can never offer, nor 
does God require it, but you must look to an effectual 
atonement, to One who can reconcile you unto God, to 
One who can bear the sentence of death in your stead, 
and nullify the consequence originally involved in it; 
One, who, by His own innocence and freedom fi-om sin, 
shall render it impossible for Almighty justice to inflict 
upon the djdng one the penalty belonging to death. 
Faith in that innocent death shall therefore acquit the 
sinner of the penalty due to a sinner's death ; " as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive " 
(1 Cor. XV. 22), "for the sting of death is sin" (1 Cor. 
XV. 66), " and Christ knew no sin." Does not, then, the 
whole history of the world point to Christ? " in whom," 
says St. Paul, " we have redemption through His blood," 
i.e. His death, the realisation of true sacrifice, which 
was its type, and pointmg to the noblest of aJl sacri- 
fice, the only effectual sacrifice that man can offer, even 
the sacrifice of his own carnal will and sinful affections ; 
for " the sacrifice of God is a broken spirit ; a broken 
and a contrite heart, God, thou wilt not despise" 
(Psalm li. 17). " In Christ, therefore, we have redemp- 
tion through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins, 
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according to the riches of His grace " ; for man could 
never] have devised for himself the scriptural scheme of 
salvation wrought for him by the love of God and the 
mercy of his Christ. " According therefore to the riches 
of His grace, wherein He hath abounded toward us in all 
wisdom and prudence, having made known unto us the 
mystery of His will," &c. (see Ephes. i. &c.), He oflfiers 
us salvation. 

Has not then enough been said to induce us all to 
" seek Christ, and be found in Him," " working out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling," lest Satan 
beguile us with false allurements? " To whom else 
shall we go, but to Christ?" "What other name 
under heaven is there whereby we can be saved? " 
And do we not all need salvation? Do we not all need 
reconciliation with God ? Are we not all the better for 
those chastened feelings and purified affections which 
the Gospel sets before us and demands? And what 
better evidence can we have for the truth of Chris- 
tianity than that which the Bible itself affords ? There 
are inconsistencies in it, say some, but these remain to 
be substantiated; and with a good and new system of 
hermeneutics, with increased knowledge of Oriental 
languages and customs, for the whole Bible is of Oriental 
character, we may be sure that the clouds, which in 
some people's minds even now obscure the Word of 
God, will eventually disappear, and the communion 
of saints be made perfect. 

Geologists assert that man has existed on earth ages 
before the Mosaic account of his creation. This state- 
ment would merely reduce the Mosaic account of days 
to the Scriptural interpretation of days into centuries or 
ages, during which it is not impossible that the genus 
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homo may have had an existence in common with other 
and even extinct species of the animal creation. No 
human remains however have been discovered — cer- 
tainly no more than one or two skulls and bones — to tes- 
tify to this ; and even supposing it to be true, it would 
show that man perhaps existed, the geniLS homo, but it 
would not show that he existed otherwise than in a very 
imperfect moral, and even animal condition; he must 
have been vastly inferior in size and strength to many 
cognate and contemporary races of animals; like them 
he must have lived in dens and cavities of the earth, a 
low species of troglodyte, with powers of mind of the 
faintest order, and reducible to little more than the in- 
stinctive capacities of the bee or the otter. Of his spiritual 
powers or moral ability on any scale we have no proof. 
Such a creature may have been the original genus homo, 
the cotemporary of animals now extinct, himself a mere 
animal, and in a carnal sense an animal also now extinct, 
for we read that at a certain period or epoch a great change 
took place as to the nature of this creature — ^from a mere 
brute or animal, he was raised up to become an intellec- 
tual creature of the highest order, endued with moral 
sense and powers, and with strong religious suscepti- 
bility. His animal nature still in part clung to him, as it 
does now ; but how exalted, how noble, how refined did 
he spring forth anew from his Creator's hands, when 
" God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became (what he was not before) a living soul!" 
This is the epoch at which we date the creation of man, 
according to the Bible. Man^ as an organized animal, 
may have existed before, a creature of the Almighty; but 
man henceforth existed, no longer as a mere animal, 
but as a spiritual being, the servant of the Almighty. 
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We can afford to assign him a position in the Darwinian 
theory without interfering with the records of Scripture, 
or detracting from its doctrine. Creation, under the wiU 
of God, is alystem of progression; and mLx only foUows, 
in common with all else in nature, the general law and 
order. And tMs progression is going on, and man is 
yet taught to look to higher things than this earth affords 
him, and he has capacities and mental powers to this 
end — he is on a gradual ascent. He is made now a little 
lower than the angels ; there was a time when he was 
a little lower than the Adam, but he is taught to look 
to a time " when he shall see God as He is," when he 
shall be divested of his materialism, ^^a partaker," as 
St. Peter says, " of the divine nature." It is true that 
a present hindrance has occurred towards the harmony 
of this progression; but in the counsels of the Eternal 
One it shall not be long. Sin for the present mars our 
spiritual progress. When God created man anew in His 
own image, he was, as a moral creature, necessarily 
endued with power of will and option; otherwise he 
would, as before, have had no other guide than bare 
mind or a circumscribed intellect. He misused his new 
and noble faculty, and fell into sin. " Hence came 
death into the world, and death by sin," for it was 
doubtless necessary that a severe penalty should be at 
hand to counteract the consequence of death, and restore 
the simier to his original state. To this state we hope, 
through Christ, to be restored. We are passing through 
the fire now, but all will be well by-and-bye. Let us 
calmly abide our time. " Let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us." The system of a progressive 
creation will lay before our imagination and our faith a 
time when this earth shall have passed away, but Christ's 
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words shall not have passed away ; when that upward 
state or condition, to which we now aspire, shall receive 
its realisation, and we be fitted for a yet higher organi- 
zation in the "kingdom of our Father which is in 
heaven." In the meantime "let us look to Jesus." "Let 
us come unto Him that we may have life ; " life in its 
proper sense — spiritual life — not a mere carnal existence. 
" The words that I speak unto you they are spirit and 
they are Ufe." Life in its true essence, as emanating 
from Him who is "the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life." 
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